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For the Companion. “Say no more about it, I beg of you!” cried Les- “You can ask him to resign ; then if he refuses, | let’s have patience; they may come round again 
ter, rising in great disgust to leave the room. “I we'll see!” said the determined lady. sooner than some people think. You’ve only to 
THE LITTLE MASTER. | was just as much to blame as the master was.” “T can’t ask him to resign!” he responded, | have patience and bide your time, Mr. Gerrish. 
| T don’t claim, child, that you were faultless,” weakly. ‘What would folks say ?” Mr. Corson was always your friend; and so was 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHApP. VI. replied his mother. ‘But did you fling him| “No matter what folks say!” she cried, tri- | I, for that matter, whatever you may have heard 
BIL. ‘ down ? did you nigh about fracture Ais skull?” umphantly. ‘You can, and shall!” said to the contrary. It was necessary to let 

y J. T. Trowbridge. “No; for the good reason that I couldn’t,” re-| It was like beating cold iron to shape his will to | other people have their way for once.” 


It had ‘cost the father of the rebellious boy a| plied the ‘‘child,” far more inclined than she to be | her own. But you can, it is said, hammer cold Still with his mind full of doubts and bitter 
good deal to write that letter. | just to Chauncey. “It wasn’t his fault that my | iron till it is hot, if you hammer long enough and | memories, Mr. Gerrish didn’t know what answer 
When he returned home from his interview with | head hit a corner of the platform. My head | hard enough. There was no feebleness in her | to make to this speech. So he said, simply,— 


the young master he didn’t look as though he had | shouldn’t have been there.” | strokes, and she had the night before her. | Won't your husband come in ?” 
hived a very big swarm of bees, “No; he preferred to sit in the 


as Mrs. Corson caustically re- 
marked. 

“Well, what have you done?” 
she demanded, as he entered the 
house and hung up his overcoat 
and hat. 

“T’ve done everything there was 
to be done, as I see,” he answered, 
inwardly determined to be firm 
with her for once. ‘I’ve seen him 


cutter and hold the horse. I 
mustn’t keep him waiting. Good- 
day, my good friend! Good-by, 
dear Mrs. Gerrish! I’m going to 
have you both round to our house 
to tea before long.” 

And without giving him time to 
put on his boots and accompany 
her to the sleigh, she sailed out, 
leaving poor Mrs. Gerrish over- 


and had a talk.” ' M \ come by her generous condescen- 
” AY SATS : . 
“Had a talk!” sh> laughed, de- ‘al mM \ sion. 
rw 


risively. ‘And what does he 


“She isn’t any such woman as I 
say :” 


: supposed, from your description,” 
“He talks as fair as anybody I nye \\ Eth : } she said to her husband. ‘She is 
ever heard.”” He drew a chair to x ; tia ; 

the sitting-room fire and sat down. i 
“And really, wife, he has a great aS 
deal of reason on his side. And 
he’s willing to do everything he 
can for a reconciliation.” 

Lester sat in a gloomy corner of 
the room, anxious, impatient, 
ashamed, waiting to hear his 
father's report of the conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Corson was lighting 
a lamp; and as she gave a flirt to 
extinguish the match in her fin- 
gers, she asked,— 

“What will he do?” 

“He'll take Lester back,” Mr. 


just as kind and friendly as she 
can be! I wish I had had time to 
slick up the room a little and 
change my dress.” 

“T should think more of her 
friendliness if she had shown it 
earlier,” he remarked, with a 
heavy sigh. “I don’t know how 
much to think of her promises 
now. Possibly she means well by 
us; L hope so.” 

From the old schoolmaster’s, 
Mrs. Corson made a little tour of 
the district, generally leaving her 
husband in the sleigh while she 
called upon the heads of influen- 


Corson began, putting his feet to tial families, her errand being that 
the fire. “something must really be done 
“Take him back! I guess he will for the Gerrishes.” . 


take him back, if we say so, and 
if he consents to go back!” scoffed 
the lady. ‘Is that all?” 

“You didn’t hear me out,” an- 
swered her husband, very mildly. 


She of course told what she had 
done; she moreover proposed to 
start a subscription paper for their 
benefit. This frightened people, 
and made them listen very eagerly 





‘*He will let bygones be bygones, and”—— “Are you willing to go back to school?” asked The next morning, careworn and feverish and | when she went on to say,— 
Again she interrupted him, echoing his words. | his father, eager to gain from him this further | in great distress of mind, yielding to fate, he sat “The truth is, it was a cruel wrong that the 
“Let bygones be bygones! Well he may! But | concession. down and penned that surprising letter. | poor man shouldn’t have had the school this win- 
will we >?” she cried, scornfully. ‘He calls up our | “Not unless Mr. Mayhew makes his apology Mrs. Corson now for the first time bethought | ter, and I wish for my part he had it now. He 


son for a trivial offence, a mere mistake, and flies | for the outrage,” put in Mrs. Corson, with grim | her that the Gerrish family was in a suffering con-| was enough sight better than the little snipper- 
at him like a madman, and flings him on the floor, | determination. dition. Accordingly, having baked a large batch | snapper we have got!” 





and stamps upon him”—— | “I don’t want any apology; I don’t want to} of bread and pies and cake, she set out in the She even had the audacity to say that to the 
‘“‘He didn’t stamp on him, according to the boy’s | hear anything more about it!” And Lester stalked | afternoon, taking a well-filled basket in the family | committee-man, Mr. Cobhouse, who remembered 
own account,” interposed the husband. | out of the room. cutter, with her good man fora driver, to pay a| the active part she took in bringing about the 


‘“‘He jumped on him with his knees, if not with “But I do!” his mother called after him. “TI| visit of charity to her new neighbors. change, and ventured to remind her of it. 


his feet,” she insisted. ‘‘And bumped his head on | won’t let this thing rest till you are back in school! Her coming was a great surprise to them, and “Yes; I didn’t realize how far my husband had 
the floor again and again !” | on terms satisfactory to me, or that little upstart the old schoolmaster mistrusted her and her gifts. | committed himself to Mr. Gerrish, and I was 


“O mother! he didn’t mean”—Eunice began to | is out of it.” Yet the sight of them softened even his injured | foolish enough to think a change might be benefi- 
remonstrate, appearing, pale and red-eyed, atthe| ‘He was the best teacher we ever had, till this | heart towards her. | cial. But la! I’ve got cured of that silliness!” 


stairway door. trouble occurred,” her husband reminded her. “T had an unusually good oven to-day,” she Mr. Cobhouse, though uneducated, was not 


“Hush up! I'm talking!” commanded the| ‘I don’t care how good a teacher he is; a man | said, “and I thought two or three fresh loaves | wanting in shrewdness. 
mother. ‘Whatever he meant or didn’t mean, I| that can’t get along without such disgraceful | wouldn’t come amiss in your family, this hard “Seems the little snipper-snapper, as you call 
know what he did. And now he is willing to let | scenes in the school-room aint fit to be in it; you winter. You won't object to the pies, either, if; him, was more’n a match for your boy,” he 
bygones be bygones! Indeed !”—with grisly sar- | yourself acknowledged that before you started to | your children are as fond of ’em as mine are. | chuckled. “I s’pose that’s what makes him a 
casm—‘‘how very kind! The contemptible little” | go and see him. But he talked you around, just | And here’s a sponge cake, Mr. Gerrish, I baked | poor teacher; you thought he was first-rate be- 
——she hesitated for a sufficiently expressive epi- | as I might have known he would. Instead of his| expressly for you, for I remembered how fond | fore.” 


thet. apologizing to you, I haven’t the least doubt but | you used to be of my sponge cake, when you some- “Taint because it was my boy that he knocked 
‘‘He was big enough to throw Lep in the scuffle; | you as good as got down on your knees and asked | times did us the favor to take tea with us.” down and trampled on the floor,” Mrs. Corson 


he didn’t begin it either,” said Eunice, with spirit. pardon of him.” 


“I can hardly thank you for your kindness, | made answer, blushing very red. ‘But a teacher 
“That’s just all there is to his flinging him to the “How you do run on!” said Mr. Corson, un- 


Mrs. Corson!” said the old man, much affected. | that gets into such squabbles with any boy, 








floor and stamping on him.” | easily shifting the position of his feet at.the fire.| ‘Ah, those were happy times!” she resumed, | yours, or mine, or whose, ought to be turned out. 
“Go to your room, and don’t let me hear an-| “Of course I didn’t ask his pardon, nor do any | with a sad, reminiscent smile. ‘‘We never had so| My husband agrees with me in that; and he was 

otker word out of your mouth!” cried the mother. | such foolish thing.” harmonious and well-kept a school as when you | so indignant that he hinted to Mr. Mayhew he 

“TI felt the bump on the back of his head with my | ‘And what did he say, when you said you | managed it, Mr. Gerrish. It was a great mistake thought he had better resign.” 

own hand this morning, and that’s enough.” | should expect some suitable acknowledgment from | that anybody else was ever thought of; this talk Mr. Cobhouse combed his foretop with his fin- 


“Don’t blame him for that,” struck in Lester, | him?” She stood confronting her husband as she about young men and new methods is the silliest | gers, and exclaimed,— 
surly, scowling, sick of the whole business. ‘I | said this, with one arm crooked up imperiously, | kind of nonsense! And I guess folks are begin- | *£]’m astonished at that, Mrs. Corson!” 
pitched into him.” like a sturdy but ill-formed interrogation-point. _| ning to find it out.” “You needn’t be. Of course it wasn’t official, 
“Of course you pitched into him, when he stood| He didn’t quite see the necessity of owning that “TI believe Mr. Mayhew keeps a very good | though I suppose the board would support him in 
before you, threatening you with a club, and | he had made no such demand of the master. But! school; I must do him the justice to say that,” | any action he might decide to take. My husband 


wouldn’t let you go after school was out; and I | he could respond truthfully,— | remarked the old master. is very prompt and energetic when his mind is 

glory in your spunk!” She had not expressed| ‘He said he couldn’t apologize.” “Oh, well, as far as teaching goes, he’s well | made up, and it’s quite made up about that. I 

approval of his conduct at first; but a little oppo-; ‘Did you urge him ?” enough, for aught I know,” she replied, with a| was a little afraid he might be hasty, but I always 

sition had brought her to “‘glory” in it. “H’m!” Mr. Corson cleared his throat. ““N-o-o;| haughty, depreciating air. ‘But that’s only one | find in the end that he knows best. You needn't 
“Threatening him with a club!” said Mr. Cor- | I didn’t urge him, for I saw it would be of no use. | qualification in a master. He needs dignity of| be surprised if he calls a meeting of the board to 

son, sorrowfully. ‘‘He just lifted his ruler, ac- | There’s a great deal to be said on his side.” character; he should be a full-grown man.” | consider the subject.” 

cording to the boy’s own story; and school wasn’t| ‘Whatever may be‘ said, Giles Corson,—and| She looked at Mr. Gerrish as if his were the; ‘I hope he won’t!” exclaimed Cobhouse. 


out.” though you may take his part against our own | ideal full-grown proportions, tossed her chin, and| “I hope there’ll be no necessity,” said Mrs. Cor- 

“It was time for it to be dismissed, any way; child, which I didn’t expect of you,—he aint the | went on: son. “If the fellow knows what’s good for him- 
he was only keeping it to make our child’s dis- | man for our school. You know it, and I know it, | “But oh! well! I ought not to say anything, , self, he’ll pull up stakes and go. It aint as though 
grace and humiliation open and public. And now and I sha’n’t be satisfied until you turn him out.” | though I can’t help wishing again for the times | we didn’t have another and better man standing 
you sit there, Giles Corson, and defend him !” | “I can’t turn him out!” | when we had a master who was a master. But, ready to take his place. Then there’s this to be 
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if we have Mr. Ger- 
rish back in the school, we shall be saved the 
necessity of putting our hands into our own pock- 
ets to help his family. For, really, we mustn't 
let ’em starve. But there’s my husband come 
back for me” (Mr. Corson had left her and driven 
on, pretending he had business at the mills), ‘‘and 


considered, Mr. Cobhouse: 


I must go.’ 

fier next visit was to the other member of the 
school-board. She knew how to sugar-coat a pill 
as well as he. 

“Q Dr. Carle!” she exclaimed, sinking in his 
office-chair. ‘I don’t know what we poor moth- 
ers would do, if we didn’t have a confidential 
friend in our physician, to run to in times of trial. 
I know I am foolish in thinking I must consult 
you whenever there’s any little ailment in my 
family, but it’s a great comfort; it sets my mind 
at rest.” 

That was the sugar, which proved exceedingly 
palatable to the pompous little round-stomached 
doctor. 

‘What now, Mrs. Corson ?” he asked, with his 
wise smirk on. 

“My boy—our Lester—he has a terrible bruise 
on the back of his head. I was ashamed to come 
to you at first; I dressed the wound myself, and 
I suppose that will heal. But, really, doctor, the 
poor child has shown some signs of—what do you 
call it ?—concussion of the brain!” 

“Ah! that may be a serious matter!” said the 
“How did it happen ?” 

Then out came the story of the tussle with the 
teacher, with all its amazing exaggerations. This 
she accompanied with bitter arraignment of 
Chauncey, a pathetic story of the Gerrish family, 
and an extremely distasteful hint at a subscrip- 
tion paper, together with a strong statement of 
the necessity of a change of teachers. 


doctor. 


Such were the ingredients of the pill which, 
well-mixed and coated with the aforesaid sugar, 
the doctor, now turned patient, 
swallowed with childlike innocence. 

“I’ve known very little about the school this 
winter,” he said. ‘I’ve been too busy to give it 
much attention. 
himself informed of its condition, and whatever 
he thinks is necessary, I shall no doubt agree to. 
I don’t believe in making broken heads the step- 
ping-stones to an education, Mrs. Corson.’ 

“There, you’ve put it in a nut-shell!” she ex- 
claimed, delighted, as she rose to go. “I told ny 
husband you would be sure to go straight to the 
pith of the matter, without wasting any words. 


unconsciously 


Broken heads the stepping-stones to an education ! 
That’s so good!” 

The doctor thought it pretty good himself, and 
he rubbed his little round stomach vivaciously, as 
habit was when digesting with satisfaction a 
But he didn’t forget the pro- 


his 
dinner or a joke. 
fessional matter upon which she had come to con- 
sult him. 

“About your son’s contusion of the scalp and 
possible concussion of the brain,” he reminded 
her, as she was going. 

“®h, [hardly think a prescription will be nee- 
essary to-day. But T wished to 
about it—and—I trust I 
inuch of your valuable time. 


speak with you 


haven't taken up too 
you if the poor boy’s mental excitement contin- 
ues,” she added, not realizing, perhaps, that her 
own mental excitement was the one bad thing in 
her poor boy’s case. 


She went off leaving the doctor pleasantly ex- 


alted in his own opinion, but puzzled to decide | 


whether he ought to consider her visit a consulta- 
tion. He finally gave himself the benefit of the 
doubt, and made an entry in his books. 
Chauncey Mayhew had carried Mr. Corson’s 
letter in his pocket since reading and refolding it 
at the opening of the school in the morning. He 
had thought of it a thousand times during the 


day, but he did not look at it again until, after | 


the dismissal of the school, he closed the doors 
upon the last pupil, and once more found himself 
in the solitude of the room where he had passed 
so many lonely but happy hours. 

The last rays of the setting sun flickered on the 
chalky blackboard and crooked stove-pipe, as he 


sat down before them and took out the letter, 


much as if it had contained some hated poison. 
Then re-read it 
word. 


he carefully, studying every 

“Request that you will resign your position 
as teacher of our district school,” he repeated, 
slowly, aloud, as if painfully endeavoring to take 
in the full meaning of the phrase. 

He sat for a while in deep revery, then suddenly 
refolded the letter and started up. 

“Well, Mr. Corson,” he said, ‘we'll see about 
that! And the sooner, the better.” 


He had been pondering whether he should first 
visit the other members of the committee, or con- 
sult some friend before taking the step he now | 
But what friend should he con- 
He almost wished his brother-in-law, John 
Wales, did not live so far away. John might give 


resolved upon. 
sult ? 
him some hard-headed advice. 

It 
boy. 
and 


and sense of right carry him through. 


“T’ll beard the lion in his den,” he said to him- 
self, with a nervous laugh; although he didn’t re- 
He looked 


gard Giles Corson as much of a lion. 
upon the lioness there 2s far more formidable. 


Ne put on his hat and overcoat, locked up the 


Mr. Corson, of course, has kept | 


We shall send for | 


was a trying position for an inexperienced 

But since he could not have the sympathy 
counsel he longed for, he determined to do 
without them, and let his own good conscience | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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school-room, and in ten minutes knocked at the 
Corson farmhouse. 

He was standing under the porch, thinking of 
the time when he first stood there, with the water- 
lily Eunice had given him in his hand, and of the 
strange things that had happened to him since, 
when Eunice herself opened the door. 

| She dropped her eyes before him in sad embar- 

|rassment, but lifted them with a flashing glance, 

| full of kindness, as she answered his question. 

| “Father is away this afternoon. But I ex- 

|pect him home soon. Will you come in and 

| wait ?” 

“J think not.” He turned away; but suddenly 

| looked at her again, a better thought inspiring 
him. ‘Yet I don’t know but I will. Is Lester at 

| home ?” 

‘‘He is somewhere about,” replied Eunice. ‘He 
is trying to go on with his algebra, but he finds it 
hard work. Maybe he would like to have you 
help him,” with a sly laugh. 

“T should be delighted to—seriously !” replied 
Chauncey, seeing in the proposal something better 
than a joke. 

He entered and stood, hat in hand, before the 
sitting-room fire, while she went to fetch her 
brother. He did not greatly expect that she would 
succeed; nor was he disappointed to see her, after 
a while, return with a lighted lamp, but without 
Lester. 

“He won’t come ?” he said. 

“T don’t know; maybe he will, after he has had 
time to think it over,” she answered, in a low 
voice, as if Lester were not far off. She placed 
the lamp on the table. ‘I think he wants to; but 
he is awfully stubborn.” 
| *It seems as if a few words with him might end 
| all this trouble,” said Chauncey. ‘‘He must want 
|to go on with his studies, even if he has lost all 
the regard he once had for me. And you, Eunice ? 








| I didn’t see you in school to-day.” 

| She sat upon the edge of the sofa and looked 
| down at his feet. He still remained standing, too 
| restless to occupy the chair she offered him. 

“Did you expect me?” she asked. 

“Yes, at first; but not after I received your fa- 
ther’s letter.” 

She made no reply to that. 
| at his feet. He went on. 

“T suppose you know he-has requested me to 
quit the school ?” 

“OQ Mr. Mayhew!” she said, in a quivering 
voice. 

“Does Lester know it?” he cried, his voice ris- 
ing with the indignant passion which filled him. 
“And is he happy in his mind, thinking what he 
has brought upon us all—upon you, and the 
school, and himself, and me, his friend. For I 
have been his friend through it all, Eunice. There 
was nothing I wouldn’t have done for him, that 
was reasonable and right. He ought to know 
that. He must know it!” 

“He does know it!” she replied. ‘And I’ll tell 
you, Mr. Mayhew, it isn’t he that blames you so 
much now.” 

“I’m thankful to hear that,” said the master, 
fervently. ‘I didn’t see how he cou/d blame me; 
he has too much sense. I wish I could see him 
for one minute. Yet, treated as I have been, it 
isn’t for me to ask that. And I wouldn’t for my 
own sake. But for yours, for his sake, Eunice, I 
| do wish it!’ 


Her eyes were still 


Every word of this speech was overheard by | 


| Lester, in the kitchen corner, where Eunice had 
left him, undecided, unhappy, full of remorse and 
| gloom. 

| After struggling a good part of the afternoon to 
| extricate x and y from an algebraic entanglement, 
| to which a hint judiciously dropped by the master 
would have given him an instant clew, he had 
heard the well-known and once-loved voice asking 
for him, and felt a responsive thrill, deeper than 
all the pride and resentment in his heart. 

And now these last words of Chauncey’s, so 
full of earnest feeling, proved too much for him. 
Ile rose to his feet, moved by a strong impulse, 
| and started for the sitting-room door. In another 
|moment master and pupil might have clasped 
hands. 
| But just then a sleigh drove into the yard. The 
| jingling bells drew up at the porch; and while 
| Lester hesitated and shrank back at one door, 
| Mrs. Corson swept in at the other, and stopped 
short, haughtily confronting Chauncey. 





(To be continued.) 


AN ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL. 


There is no more attractive quality, whether of 


|man, woman, or child, than a kind and 
ligent treatment of dumb animals. 


intel- 


Bombay : 
The courtyard was a regular hospital courtyard, 


| with its invalids, but the invalids represented 


every type of the animal kingdom. 


with bandaged eyes, some maimed, some crippled, 


moving about in groups, or lying at ease on litters 
A little further off an enclosure 


of clean straw. 
was reserved for the bipeds. 


| 
and featherless buzzards. 


ducks and limping fowls. 


The follow- 
ing description is given of an animal hospital at 


There were bullocks, horses, donkeys — some 


Old crows, the authors of many a crime, here 
| peaceably ended their existence in this paradise 
| of beasts, in company with bald-headed vultures 


On one side a heron, proud of his wooden leg, 
was enthroned in the midst of a group of blind 
Rats ran familiarly 


about amongst the crowd, while the servants ten- 
derly cared for the blind, the sick, and the para- 
lytic of this motley throng. 


2 
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For the Companion. 


STRIKE NOW. 


Ah, that sharp moment, when before our eyes 
The glowing metal on the anvil lies, 

Comes to us all, not once, but day by day, 

To bless or curse us, ere it slips away. 

Its strenuous summons calls us as we wait: 
“Strike while the iron’s hot, and forge your fate!” 
And wise men hear and heed: the rest are fools 

Who stare, or trifle—till the iron cools, 
THERON BROWN. 
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For the Companion 


THE MORTON ANDIRONS. 


Grandmother was a very peculiar old lady, with 
strange, set notions about things. 

For instance: one of her Morton ancestors brought 
from Morton Hall (the family seat) a pair of queer 
brass andirons, and grandma insisted upon having a 
fireplace to accommodate them, when everybody in 
the country had grates. Wood was eight and ten dol- 
lars a cord, and I really believe she would have given 
twenty, though far from rich, rather than consign her 
beloved andirons to the garret. 

They were great tall things, with twisted brass col- 
umns, headed by large brass balls, which almost 
reached to the top of the mantel shelf. They were my 
wonder and delight when I was a child, and when I 
grew older, I used to watch them dreamily while 
grandma told me tales of the old Hall to which they 
once belonged, and to wish they had tongues to tell me 
of the joys and sorrows they had witnessed. But the 
day came when I, too, began to laugh at grandma’s 
fondness for the ugly old andirons, and to wish with 
all my heart she would consent to use coal grates 
like every one else. Now, in the light of a riper expe- 
| rience, I understand why the dear old lady clung to 
these relics of the past, themselves unchanged in the 
| midst of the saddest changes. 

But the day came when the old irons loomed up as 
| 2 priceless treasure. Old things had come into fash- 
|ion. The older and more hacked and worn they were, 
the more valuable they seemed in the eyes of these 
seekers for the antique. I saw an immense sum given 
for a dilapidated old bureau, with brass handles, and 
a spindle-legged card-table of the time of Louis Six- 
teenth brought its weight in silver. But grandma 
turned up her nose at this new mania. 

“‘You’re a set of idiots!’ she said, in her incisive 
way, to Silvia and me. ‘Can you buy with these old 
things that came out of other people’s garrets the 
memories which give them their only value? In six 
months the tide will turn, and then behold you with a 
lot of worthless old stuff on hand, and your money 
| gone. If fashion told you to tie a dish-cloth on your 
heads and flaunt it about, every kitchen in the whole 
country would be robbed for the filthiest cloths, for 
of course you would have to go to extremes. I’m 
out of all patience with this nonsense about the an- 
tique.” 

This silenced me, but it didn’t Silvia. She’s my 

cousin, and was perfectly demented upon the subject 
of antiques. We were both school-girls then, and the 
theme of her compositions was the greatness of an- 
tiquity and the littleness of modern life. She was an 
only child, and had cajoled her father into buying her 
a “Louis Quatorze”’ bedstead, with a canopy, and so 
| high she had to mount steps to get init. Her chairs 
| were straight-backed, and all the furniture in her 
| room was very uncomfortable, but true to the an- 
tique. Silvia had organized a society of girls, the 
“S$. O. A’s.”” (Seekers of Antiquities), and was their 
president. When grandma made this speech to us, 
| and marched out of the room, Silvia tossed her head 
defiantly. 

“That’s just what I call malignant!” she cried. 
|Here grandma’s got the dearest, most delightful 
| piece of antiquity in the whole State in the Morton 

andirons, but I suppose she wouldn’t lend them to us 
| for our exhibition not if we went on bended knees 
to her.”’ 

“You can ask her, but I should not like to,’ was 
my answer. “I know her opinion of those exhibitions 
too well. She’d think her andirons were desecrated 
if they appeared in the hall. No, I should not be 
willing to excite her wrath by such a request.” 

‘**Well, I don’t give up yet,” Silvia said. ‘“O Annie, 
|I bought the sweetest, loveliest tongs yesterday! 

They are so delightfully clumsy and unwieldy that 
| I actually kissed the darlings! Our collection is the 
best in the hall, and Mr. Myers says he is sure we shall 
get the prize.” 

You see we were very busy in our town collecting 
antiques for a grand exhibition, which was to come 
off in a few weeks. A handsome prize had been 
offered for the finest collection of antiques, and so far 
Silvia and I were ahead of all competitors. But only 
two days before the exhibition Silvia burst into my 
room, with a look of dismay. 

“We're ruined, Annie!’ she cried. “It’s all up 
with our collection of antiques. Laura Reeves has 
got so far ahead of us that we needn’t try for the 
prize.” 

“Why, what has she got?” I asked. “Her collection 
was poor enough yesterday.” 

“Oh, she’s cajoled old Mother Brooks out of that 
precious ‘cing cento’ table that came over in the May- 
flower. Don’t you know how I begged and pleaded 
with the old crone to let us have it and she kept say- 
ing, ‘I canna do it, young leddy, not if you give me a 
mint of money. It was Jacob’s grandfeyther’s, in the 
old country, and no hand but mine shall handle it till 
I die.’ Then Laura’s picked up a footstool, the sweet- 
est thing, dropping to pieces with age; but the brass 
| repoussé work on it is perfect. Oh, we haven't a 
| ghost of a chance, and you ought to see that hateful 

girl's triumphant airs!” 

“It’s a pretty hard case,” I said, feeling hurt and 
| indignant that Laura Reeves, whom we cordially dis- 

liked, should be the victor. “We have no time to 

hunt up anything else now. Well, we did our best, 
| that’s one comfort.” 
| “It isn’t a comfort at all; it’s an aggravation!” 











“Help you!” I exclaimed. “I think I’ve done my 
part.” 

“Oh yes; but this will need a deal of courage and 
determination, and you are an awful coward, Annie; 
you know you are. Now I'll tell you: I’m deter. 
mined to get grandma’s old andirons. They will 
throw everything else in the shade.” 

“Get grandma’s andirons!’’ I repeated, stupefied at 
her audacity. “If you begged her for a month, her 
answer would always be the same. Who ever knew 
her to change her mind?” 

“She may keep her mind,” Silvia said, with a look 
of desperate determination. “I’m going to take them 
and she'll never know it, and I'll bring them back 
before she finds they are missing. Oh, you’re turning 
pale already, are you? If you were only as brave as 
some girls! Not a bit of danger in it, either; just a 
little fun.” 

“But there is danger,” I faltered. 

‘Why, you silly, isn’t it summer, aud isn’t there a 
screen before the fireplace? You don’t suppose 
grandma looks behind it every day to see if the and- 
irons are there, do you?” 

“I don’t know about that,’’ I said, faintly. 

“But Ido. I heard her say to Aunt Susan that in 
summer she only had them cleaned every Saturday. 
Now it isn’t likely she’s peeping and peering at them 
between times. I’ve fixed everything. The night 
before the exhibition you and I will sleep at grand. 
ma’s, as we often do. We'll slip down to the parlor 
when everybody’s asleep, bring them into our room, 
and at daylight in the morning, before that lazy Mag- 
gie has opened her eyes, we'll take them over to my 
house. It’s only a block off, you know. Nothing will 
be easier after that, than to have them conveyed to the 
hall. Mamma is so accustomed to seeing odd-looking 
parcels sent by me to the hall that she will never think 
of asking a question. Now, if you’re going to help 
me, say so at once.” 

When I acknowledge to you, my young friends, that 
I was a coward, you will readily understand that I 
was weak enough to consent to this plan, knowing 
and feeling it was radically wrong, yet more afraid to 
offend Silvia, whose influence over me was unbounded, 
than my grandmother, who after all might remain in 
ignorance of the plot. 

It all went off as Silvia had planned. The andirons 
by our united efforts were safely smuggled to her 
room, and from there, wrapped in brown paper, were 
conveyed to Exhibition Hall. My aunt did not give 
even a glance at the unwieldy parcels, little dreaming 
her mother-in-law’s treasure was hidden within 
them. 

Our collection was now unquestionably the finest. 
The andirons turned the scale, and the judges ac 
knowledged we were entitled to the prize. 

Silvia, radiant with triumph, had drawn me aside, 
to whisper some secret, when we heard a voice behind 
us saying,— 

“Why, surely, my dear Mrs. Gordon, this can never 
be you? It is an unexpected pleasure, indeed, to 
meet you here.” 

Then fell upon our ears the clear, incisive voice we 
knew so well. 

“You see I have broken through my usual habits, 
Mrs. Burton. I felt your collection of antiques would 
be incomplete without the presence of the oldest 
woman in town.” 

“Oh!” groaned Silvia; “am I dreaming? 
look, Annie! can it be she?” 

I looked. Yes, there was grandma, stately and erect 
in spite of her age. She was leaning on papa’s arm, 
but her keen gray eyes, through her glasses, were see- 
ing everything and taking note of every object. She 
nodded at me, with a smile, and then turned to resume 
her conversation with Mrs. Burton. 

“Maybe she won’t go in our department,” groaned 
Silvia. “Annie, what shall we do? What a stupid 
you must be not to be able to plan some way of getting 
out of this scrape!” 

I think this was unjust of Silvia, as she got us in it, 
and if she couldn’t think of any way of escape, how 
could she expect it of me? 

“Let us follow her up and hear what that fussy old 
Burton is saying to her,” Silvia whispered. ‘Maybe 
my wits may come back, for the shock has scattered 
them.” 

But the very first words we heard in Mrs. Burton's 
squeaky voice turned us sick with terror. 

“Oh, you ought to be so proud of your two grand- 
daughters, Mrs. Gordon! Do you know they’ve taken 
the prize for the finest collection of antiques? Some 
splendid old andirons did the business for them. I 
see some one wants me. Follow me, and I'll show 
you the prize collection,” and the fussy woman wad 
dled off. 

“John,” said grandma, in her severest tones, to my 
father, “I told you my andirons had been stolen. The 
thief must be arrested instantly, I don’t care who it 
Of course it isn’t the girls, but they must have 
known the andirons were mine. Go after a consta- 
ble.” 

We had fled at her last words. Out of the hall we 
rushed, and up to Silvia’s room, which we locked and 
barred, and then threw ourselves on the bed in an 
agony of fear. 

“Can they take us to jail?” cried Silvia, wringing 
her hands. We were totally ignorant of anything 
pertaining to law. “Oh, if it was anybody but grand- 
ma, but she’s so stern and unforgiving!” 

“Let us go to her house,” I said. ‘Perhaps if we 
confess, she may forgive us. How could her pride 
allow her own grandchildren to be arrested for 
theft?” 

“It wasn’t theft!” cried Silvia. 
for I’m desperate.” 

We went up to grandma’s room, and sending Mag- 
gie away, waited for her. 

What an hour of mortification that was! 

When she entered, she did not seem a bit surprised 
at seeing us. 

“Ah, you’re here?” she said. 

“Yes, grandma,” Silvia said. 
fess.” 

There was an awful pause. 

“TI took the andirons.” 

Another awful pause. 

“It wasn’t stealing, was it?” 


Look, 


1s. 


“Yes, let us go, 


“We've come to con- 





Silvia cried, the tears streaming down her cheeks. 
“If we hadn’t tried so hard for the prize, we shouldn't 
have cared for a failure. But if you'll help me, Annie, 
I think we'll get it yet.” 





“Wasn't it?” said grandma. “What is stealing 
then, young lady?” 
“Taking what doesn’t belong to you to keep. Yo 


know I didn’t mean to keep them. Oh, I’m so mort 
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fied I can never hold up my head again! Talking | patches of jungle in the direction of another. The| But, as Cling half-feared, the cries of the kittens | 


about sending us to jail for such a thing, and of 
course everybody has heard all about it, and is 
laughing at us!’’ and Silvia burst into a passion of 
tears. 

“Your definition of stealing will not hold,” said 
grandmother. ‘I meant you should have a severe 
lesson, and I hope you will be ridiculed for it. You 
ought to be. 

“I missed my andirons,and I knew what had be- 
come of them. 

‘Whether it was an intentional theft or not, it was 
a dishonest and contemptible act which, had it passed 
unrebuked, would have prepared the way for other 
mean and lying acts. Now, go up to your room, and 
we'll talk the matter over to-morrow.” 

It was a harsh lesson, but one we never forgot. 

As we grew older, we appreciated more fully our 
grandmother’s stern, uncompromising integrity, and 
when she died we felt we had lost our wisest and tru- 
est friend and counsellor. 

She left the andirons as a legacy to Silvia, and in 
her happy, well-ordered home we often tell her chil- 
dren the history of grandmother’s andirons, and the 
story of her apparition-like appearance at the fair. 
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CLINC. 
A Tale of the Smoky Mountains, 


By J. W. H, Oxford. 


Along the dividing line between North Carolina and 
Tennessee there 
to be found east of the Mississippi. These mountai 
“Great Smokies,” as they are locally named—are no 
above the sea than many others, but the deep valleys e 
along their bases give them an aspect of grandeur. 





snow-cloud permitted him to see but a short distance 


had been heard far around in the jungle; and scarcely 


around; still, having traversed the jungle so often , had he secured them, when their meawlings were an- 
before, he never doubted that he would readily find| swered by the same mournful wail which he had 
the place. But the snow-fall of the previous night, | heard earlier in the evening. In the excitement of 
covering the ground and massing itself upon the | capturing the cubs, the young hunter had under-esti- 


thick foliage of the laurel, had obliterated every | 
familiar object. After winding through the openings | 
in the jungle for some time without finding the trap, 
he began to wonder if it had been dragged off. 

“Ah!” said he, at length, as a new opening ap- | 
peared before him, “I was in the wrong path. Now 
I'll find it!” and he pressed forward in a run, for by | 
this time it was getting dark. 

He had gone only a short distance, however, when 
the path came to an abrupt end, and his advance was 
opposed by the thicket of laurel. He paused to look | 
about and get his bearing, but only a little circle of 
ghostly shrubs was visible, enclosed by a great white 
wall. Giving up the search for the trap, he now at- 
tempted to return as he had come, but again and again 
was stopped by the impenetrable jungle rising before 
him, for the wind had swept out his tracks, and he 
was uncertain which way to turn. 

Was it possible that he was lost? It was rapidly 
growing darker, and the prospect of a night in that 
blizzard was truly alarming. Besides, he had several 
times, since the storm began, heard a peculiar wail in 
the jungle, which was far from agreeable when he 
thought of darkness catching him there. 

This was not the place where he wished to spend 
the night. Something must be done quickly; and 
without hesitating lorger, he determined to crawl 





rises the most imposing range of mountains 


ns — the 
t higher 
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The loftiest of the Great Smokies is Roan Mountain, a long, 
rambling ridge, flanked by dense forests and laurel thickets, but 
nearly bare upon the summit, which undulates in a beautiful 
natural lawn for several miles along the “divide.” In the midst 
of this green sward a log hotel has been erected for the 
accommodation of tourists who annually flock here, during the 
hot months. 

During several weeks of the past winter this rude hotel was 
occupied by a corps of topographers, stationed on the mountain 
for purposes of a general survey. For a month previous to their 
arrival at the mountain, the settlers in the adjacent valley had 
been greatly troubled by the depredations of some unknown beast 
of prey. One man had lost a colt, another several head of cattle, 
while still another was lamenting the decimation of his flock of 
sheep, ten or twelve of which had been spirited away from 
a strong log yard near his house door. 

“Ef ole Jacobs hadn’t kilt the last painter on this here moun- 
tain more’n five year ago,” said one of the hunters to us, “I'd 
say thet critter was one o’ ’em. Thar aint narry ‘nother var- 
mint on legs as could a-driv my b’ar dog outen thet thicket 
tother day. A dog is more afeard o’ a painter than he is 0° any- 
thing, an’ when I seed my dawg run outen thar, an’ slink behind 
me, growlin’ an’ showin’ his teeth, I says to myself, says I 
‘Old boy, thet’s a painter for sho!” 

“But a painter eats things whar it kills ’em,”’ said his compan- 
ion; ‘an’ the varmint what cotch my lambs dragged ’em cl’ar 
up the side o’ the mountain into the laurel. It’s more’n likely 
it’s a b’ai, or it mout be a she-wolf, with cubs, come over from 
Big Bald.” 

We were quite busy at the time with our plane-table work 
around the mountain, and gave little thought to the hunters 
or their game. But one night some large animal sprang from a 
tree at one of our men, returning up the mountain from the 
nearest post-office. The mule that he was riding shied, as the 
animal leaped, and dashed madly up the trail, never slacking 
speed till it reached the stable door, wild and excited, and cov- 
ered with blood from several ugly gashes torn in its flanks by 
the creature’s sharp claws. The man was thoroughly frightened, 
too, but had managed to cling to the mule’s neck. 


After this adventure, there was one of our number who became 
much interested in the unknown marauder. Cling was a 
mountain -boy, a native of the vicinity, who was employed to 
cook for the corps, and the only one of us who knew anything 
whatever of woodcraft. He was certain, upon hearing the 
man’s story, that it was a panther which had sprung at the 
mule, and was sure the same animal had killed the cattle and 
colt in the valley, and carried off the lambs to her cubs on the 





mountain. 


the sealp. The summer tourists had left several steel 
bear-traps in the log hotel; these he baited and set 
in the laurels without delay. 

One afternoon a few days subsequently, Cling 
started across the mountain to examine his traps at 
the further end of the ridge. There had been a heavy 
fall of snow the previous night, the first of the sea- 
son, and he hoped now to come upon the animal’s 
track, if he had not already secured it in his trap. He 
had noticed, on leaving the house, a long line of white 
cloud stretching up the great Cumberland Valley, 
west of the Roan, and before proceeding far, discov- 
ered that it was rapidly approaching the Smokies. 

It is both disagreeable and dangerous to be caught 
out in a blizzard upon these mountains; and Cling, 
seeing the approaching storm, quickened his pace, 
intending to return to shelter as soon as he had 
cleaned the snow from his traps. But the cloud was 
coming faster than he supposed, and scarcely had he 
reached the end of the ridge, when the great sea of 
frozen mist, curling into surf and dazzling in the sun- | 
light, struck the mountain-side below, and began to 
roll up and pour over the ridge, like a vast Niagara, | 
into the valley beyond. 

The sight was so grand that the lad paused beneath 
the great “tripod” upon the bluff to watch the shining 
flood as, rolling and eddying, it swept through Car- 
ver’s Gap beneath him, then swelled up to the high- 
est peak, shutting out the sunlight and enveloping all 
things in its icy folds. In a moment, as if by magic, 
every tree and shrub bore a frosting of white. Even 
the boy’s hair and each separate eyelash had a ghostly 
coating upon it. The air was white and thick with 
minute snow-crystals, which the driving storm whirled 
along lightly as a mist. 

He was surrounded by a frozen cloud. 

Cling knew that his safest plan now was to hasten 
back towards the hotel as fast as possible, but being 
so near his traps, he was unwilling to return without 
first examining them. Buttoning up his coat, there- 
fore, he hurried down the slope towards the laurel 
bushes. One of the traps was soon found, and after 
clearing the snow from it, he hastened through the 





He determined if possible to trap the beast, and 
obtain the ten dollars bounty money which the county paid for 


over the laurel. Strapping his rifle to his shoulders, | 
he clambered upon the dense growth, and spreading 

himself out as much as possible, began to creep slowly | 
over it. 

The wind swept across the jungle in pitiless blasts, 
and several times he was nearly choked by crawling 
into the snow-filled cavities upon the top of the laurel. 
He had proceeded in this way for some distance across 
the thicket, and was fast becoming numb and stupid 
with cold, when suddenly, with a crash and a shower | 
of snow, he fell through the dense brush and foliage | 
into a hidden opening below—a burrow, as it proved. | 

Instantly there was a commotion among some ani- | 
mals about him. He heard them spring aside as he | 
tumbled in; and spit-t-t ! spit-t-t! spit-t+t! sounded | 
all around, as though he had fallen amidst a litter of 
kittens. Quickly slipping out his knife he, awaited an 
attack, but after a moment all was quiet and so dark, 
indeed, that not the faintest outline of anything was | 
visible. 

Cling was too much of a hunter to retreat from an 
unknown animal, even if he had been certain in what 
direction to turn. He determined to make a light 
and “‘shine its eyes.” Keeping his knife in hand, in 
case the creature should spring at him, he lighted a 
match and peered cautiously around the den. Noth- 
ing at first was visible but the bed of dried leaves 
upon the ground and the interwoven limbs of laurel 
arching above his head. 

He had evidently fallen into some wild animal’s lair, 
for a low opening in the brush led from the recess 
where he was, out to a covered “‘bear-path”’ that mean- 
dered away through the jungle. 

Presently, however, there was a movement in the 
leaves, and four bright eyes peeped out wonderingly 
athim. They were panther kittens. 

Here was a prize indeed! Lighting a few dry leaves 
in the entrance of the den, he removed his cardigan 
jacket, and with some difficulty succeeded in catching 
the little beasts. He then forced them, scratching 
and screaming, one into each sleeve of the woollen 
jacket and tied them securely up. 











“CLING.” 


| of an enemy and found her kittens gone; and Cling 


mated the probability of the old beast’s return. But 
now, suddenly realizing his danger, he sprang to | 
his feet with rifle in hand. The dry leaves had burned 


; | 
| out by this time, and all was dark as the Styx again. | 


Suppose the panther should come now! What 
chance would he have with her in that black hole, } 
rendered doubly furious, too, at finding him with her 
young? 

Again that mournful cry broke upon the night, and 
this time nearer. 

It was certain destruction to remain where he was. 

Feeling his way to the opening, Cling crawled 
through and hurried along the low pathway as fast as 
possible in the darkness, the cubs still securely en- 
sconced in his jacket. After every few moments the 
old panther’s scream was heard, calling to her kittens 
as she came slowly towards her den. | 
Fortunately for the boy, there were few boughs | 
across the burrow; though compelled to stoop low | 
and several times to climb over large limbs, he made 
good progress away from the panther, and he was 
hoping all danger past, when suddenly there rose be- 
hind him a cry that made his blood run cold. Not the 
wailing call, but the wild, furious shriek, the yell of a | 
panther robbed of her whelps. 

It ran along the dark tunnel, pierced through forest 
and jungle, and came echoing back from a score of | 
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cliffs. It seemed to have startled the very mountain 
into life. 
The beast had reached her bed, smelled the tracks 


knew now that she was bounding after him. 

A few moments more and he would have to turn 
and fight for his life in that dark pathway. He felt 
in his pocket for a match to fire the path in his rear— 
but his match-box had been left on the ground where 
he last used it. 

Again that fierce cry of grief and fury rose behind 
him, getting nearer and nearer. 

Instinctively he hurried forward. 

Already the panther could be heard rattling the 
laurel as she bounded through the burrow, when just 
ahead appeared a streak of light,—the end of the tun- 
nel opening out upon the white side of the mountain. 
If he could only gain the light and the open air, he 
would have a chance, or at least could die fighting 
likea man. The sounds behind lent him speed, and 
| the light in front showed the way clear to the end. 
| He dashed forward with every nerve strained, and in 
a few moments was out upon the open hillside. 

The beast was close behind him when he ran out of | 
the laurel, and he expected each moment to see her | 
bound into the moonlight after him. 

But she did not come. 

The path upon which Cling had run out, winds 
across the steeply sloping face of Eagle Cliff, a score 
of feet below its brow, then on through the dark 
woods and up to the hotel, upon the crest of the | 
mountain. 

A panther, he knew, was loath to attack a man on | 
open ground, but it was not probable that she would 
abandon her whelps, and they were still in the jacket | 
tied about his waist. Was it possible that she was 
ahead, watching to spring upon him when he should | 
enter the woods at the further side of the cliff ? 

Some minutes passed, and he was now considering | 
whether to wait there or make a dash through the firs 
and up to the hotel, when a pebble, loosened from | 
above, rolled down in the snow at his feet. | 
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Instantly every nerve was on the alert. The pan- 
ther was above him. 

She had crept through the laurel, to spring down 
upon him in the path, and had come nigh taking him 
unawares. 

The hair rose under his fur cap; but he steadied 
himself and made ready for the inevitable spring. 

Above him the white edge of the cliff! was sharply 
defined against the dark blue sky, but as yet he could 
see nothing of the panther; still, he did not doubt that 


| she was there. 


Presently a rattling was heard among the frozen 

laurel leaves above, and a moment after a part of 
| some animal's head, with ears laid closely back, ap- 
| peared above the edge of the cliff, moving cautiously 
| along towards him. 

He raised his rifle, but hesitated yet to fire. 

Nearer and nearer crept the beast, till now he 
could see her eyes glaring down upon him and hear 
the sound of her tail as she lashed the snow. Her 
head was close upon the ground, and the powerful 


claws spread for a leap upon him. 


Hesitating no longer, he raised his rifle and fired. 

The creature uttered a scream and sprang into the 
air. Instantaneously there was another sharp report 
from the plucky boy’s rifle—then panther and boy 
went rolling and tumbling down the steep hillside to- 
gether, carrying with them an avalanche of snow into 


| the gorge below. 


Down there in the gorge, a few moments after, we 
found them lying close together, buried in the snow, 
the lad badly bruised and the panther dead, with a 
ball through her neck. 

Cling had clung to his prize throughout the encoun 


ter; and some weeks after he took the kittens over to Ashoville, 
where he sold them. 
molested again. 


The sheep and cattle in the valley were not 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF BRAIN DISEASE. 


English drama, written by Dekkar in the sixteenth 


century, is the following description of the inmates of Bethlehem 


here are of madmen as there are of tame 
IL humored, not alike; we have here some 


So apish and fantastic, plav with a feather, 


nd the’ *twould grieve a soul to see God's image 


So blemished and defaced, yet do they act 
Such antics and such pretty lunacies, 


hat spite of sorrow they will make you smile, 


Others, again, we have like hungry lions, 
r 


ieree as wild bulls, untamable as flies.” 


Although three centuries have elapsed since this was written, 


s the patients of similar institutions to-day. 
iby their mental intirmities from the outside world, 
form a little world of their own, and present to the 


eye of the observer a kaleidoscopic view of every phase of life. 
Kings and queens of every imaginable realm, with tinsel crowns 
upon their heads, discuss schemes of statecraft which would have 


the subtle mind of Machiavelli. Mothers pressing to 


their hearts their babies, made of rags, with tenderest care, sing 


‘ir sweetest lullabies; while the bursts of eloquence 


from numberless Websters and Patrick Henrys are mingled with 


f impersonated prime donne. 


rank, wealth, nor mental culture affords protection 
from insanity. 


At its touch all are changed as by a magician’s 
» millionnaire suffers the pangs of impending poverty, 


while the beggar revels in imagined mines of wealth. 


1 of God, devoted heretofore to prayer and acts of 


charity and love, now shocks the ear with oaths, and fills his days 


of violence and wickedness. The former keeper of 
r groggery offers forgiveness for sins and eternal life 


to all who will fall down and worship him. 
Basing his knowledge upon appearances only, the casual ob- 


ld learn little of the characters of the actors. An ac- 


curate knowledge of the character and life of the insane can 


tained by years of constant association with them, 
of their peculiarities. 
sjudice exists in many quarters against this class of 


id asylums are shunned. Nor is this to be wondered 


at, when we consider the ideas formerly maintained as to the 


he disease. 


When not put to death as heretics or witches, they were 


1 loathsome dungeons, deprived of every comfort, 
ichains, half fed, whipped, and subjected to number 


less indignities; and they dragged out an existence worse than 
Thanks to the enlightenment of the nineteenth century, 
insanity has been proved to be a disease of the brain, and asylum- 


have been transformed into comfortable homes, where 
the insane are no longer treated as beasts, but 
suffering men and women. 

Any prejudice that now exists is unworthy of an 
intelligent people. 

Fortunately for themselves, the inmates of insane 
asylums are rarely aware of their own condition, and 
each one, regarding himself as free from mental flaw, 
is able to appreciate and be amused by the eccentrici- 
ties of those about him. 

Nor is the life of an asylum devoid of enjoyment. 
Supplied with the current literature, provided with all 
the modern games, frequently entertained by concerts, 
readings and amateur theatricals, the inmates are 
diverted by nearly every form of amusement found in 
the outside world. 

Several institutions furnish a creditable paper, ed- 
ited by the patients. In every institution numbers of 
patients essay literary productions which are often 
amusing, and sometimes worthy the pens of sane 
authors. 

The following description, given by a patient, of the 
wonderful powers of a machine which he had in- 
vented would convince any jury, however incredu- 
lous, that his mind corresponded to the Chinese defi- 
nition of insanity: ‘Upside down sick.” 

“The object of this apparatus is to generate a warp 
of magnetic fluid, which, when thrown on any person, 
subjects him to the tortures of fluid-locking; cutting 
soul from sense; stone-making; thigh-talking; kite- 
ing; lobster-cracking or sudden death - squeezing, 
stomach-skinning, apoplexy working with the nut- 
meg-grater; lengthening the brain; thought-making; 
laugh-making; poking or pushing up the quick-silver 
tying down; gas-plucking, foot-carving, lethargy- 
making; spark-explodir knee-nailing; eye-screw- 
ing; sight-stopping; roof-stringing and vital-tearing. 
The materials necessary for the perfect operation of 


ils 


ve 
1g 5 


this machine are effluvia of copper and of sulphur, 


vapor of vitriol, aquafortis, nightshade, and helle- 
bore; effluvia of the plague; vapor and effluvia of 
arsenic; Egyptian snuff; poison of toad and attar 
of roses and carnations.” 
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The following poem, entitled ‘Thoughts in a 


Luaatic Asylum,” written by a lady formerly in 


_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


I have in this short sketch presented some of 
the interesting and aimusing features and the 





very settled or secure condition. In France, the | 
Republicans are divided, and the Monarchists of 


the New York State Homceopathic Asylum, as a | bright traits of insanity, but with no purpose of | various shades are narrowly watching for any 


vivid and impressive picture of the sad wrecks 
produced by mental disease, is of no littie merit. 


“Wandering, wandering, up and down, 
With purposeless step and unmeaning frown, 
With faces as blank as the bare, bare wall, 


depreciating the gravity of this affliction. 

No one more fully appreciates the sad condition 
| of the insane than those who have them continu- 
| ally under their charge. 





ECCENTRICITIES OF 


Empty of thought, not knowing at all 

Why they are here, or whence they have come, 
Who are their friends or where is their home, 
Broken the link from brain to mind 

Jike telegraph-wires torn down by the wind, 
Leaving them to laugh, to ery out for death, 
To dance, moan, and shudder, all in one breath, 
Gone from their life the once bright soul, 
Leaving their bodies without control 
To wander unecasingly to and fro 
© God! in this Hades of damnable woe.” 


The last extract which I shall give is a specimen 
of poetry written by ‘“*Nat Lee,” familiarly called 
the “crazy poet,” and is interesting as a photo- 
graph of the internal features of a 
mind : 


disordered 


“T grant that drunken rainbows lulled to sleep 
Snort like Weleh rabbits ina fair maid's eyes, 
Because he laughed to see a pudding creep, 
For creeping puddings only please the wise, 


“Not that a hard-roed herring dare presuni 
lo swing a tithe pig ina eatskin purse, 

"Cause of the great hail-stones that fell at Rome, 
By lessening the fall might make it worse, 


“The reason’s plain, for Charon’s western barge 
Running a tilt ‘gainst the subjunetive mood 
Beckoned to Baisley wood and gave the charge 

To fatten padlocks on Ant tie food.” 








One remarkable feature of insanity is the great 
variety of delusions with which it inspires its vie- 
Each brain is haunted by its own peculiar 
While some of these plunge their vic- 
tims into Cimmerian darkness, others elevate their 


tims. 
spectres. 


possessors to the highest pinnacle of ecstasy and 
joy, while still a third class are simply amusing. 

Many, in constant fear of impending death, are 
continually impioring merey and protection from 
those about them. 

Insane people are exceedingly shrewd ; and con- 
stant care and watchfulness are necessary to pre- 
vent the wilful destructiveness of the mischievous. 
It is wonderful to see the amount of damage that 
may be done, by patients apparently deprived of 
every means for its accomplishment. 

One man, supplied simply with a trousers-but- 
ton, succeeded in taking out the screws of the iron 
guards of his window. ‘Then, having taken out 
the glass and laid it carefully on the floor, he bent 
the wires of the guards inward, before he was de- 
tected. 

When asked why he bent the wires, he said he 
thought they would make a good hen-coop, and 
he wanted it so that the chickens could come in. 
Although the mischief was done in a very short 
time, an engineer, supplied with proper tools, re- 
quired several hours to repair the damage. 

Some are exceedingly ingenious in devising and 
carrying out plans for escape, and elude the most 
constant vigilance. 

A young boy now in our asylum, while tempo- 
rarily detained in a county institution, climbed 
out of a third-story window and slid down a 
lightning-rod while his hands were confined in a 
leather muff, fastened to him by a strap that 
passed around his waist and was locked behind. 

He then mounted a horse that was in a field, 
and, without saddle or bridle, rode twenty miles 
before being retaken. 


A lady now under treatment was left locked in 
her room in a private asylum, the key being in 
With a but- 
ton-hook she turned the key, got out of the door, 
went down four fiights of stairs, past the rooms 


the lock on the outside of the door. 


of twelve attendants, and made her way to the 
railway, seven miles distant. 


Expecting to be arrested at the railway station, 
she climbed into the freight-yard, went to the 
switch-house, boarded the train, eluded all her 
pursuers, and escaped to her home in New York 


City. 


BRAIN DISEASE. 


natures, and they are receiving more and more of 
| such sympathy, as the light of science reveals the 
| real conditions of brain disease. 
| W. M. Butter, M. D. 
+o 


| Such cases call for the sympathy of truly great 


THE POSTMAN. 


Apollo has peeped through the shutter, 
And awaken'd the witty and fair; 
The boarding-school belle’s in a flutter, 
The twopenny post's in despair: 
The breath of the morning is flinging 
\ magic on blossom, on spray, 
And coekneys and sparrows are singing 
| In chorus on Valentine’s Day. —Praed, 
| 
| 





— 
SUSPENSE IN EUROPE. 


While the people of this country are free from 
wars, and the danger of wars, and even from grave 
constitutional questions, imperilling our peace and 
prosperity, the States of Europe are full of trou- 
bles, present or prospective. We have nothing, in 
our politics, more serious to think of and discuss 
than silver questions, tariff questions, labor diffi- 
culties, and civil service reform. The European 
nations, on the other hand, are in continual dread 
of great calamities. 

The English have on their hands the difficult and 
harassing problem of how to deal with Ireland. 
The attitude of Ireland is such, indeed, as to cause 
deep and widespread alarm among Victoria’s sub- 
jects. It is almost the sole topic of controversy in 
England. It seems as if the alternative lay be- 
tween granting Ireland a government to itself, 
practically severing its union with Great Britain, 
and provoking grave disorders, perhaps the hor- 
rors of civil war. The present session of Parlia- 
ment will be full of exciting scenes and momen- 
tous acts, having reference to Ireland. 

It is widely believed in Europe that a war is 
likely to take place within a short period between 
Russia and Austria. The hand which is said to 
restrain these two powers at present is that of the 
Emperor William of Germany; and he is in his 
eighty-ninth year. Should he pass away, it is 
maintained that a Russo-Austrian war would be 
extremely probable. 

The two States of Bulgaria and Servia, which 


were lately at war, are resting under an armistice 
But 
their conflict seems to be only suspended—not 
Each country maintains its army on a| 
war footing, and watches the other across the 
Both of them act as if they 


| which will extend to the first of March. 


ended. 


frontier jealously. 
expected to fight again. 


| chance to discredit, and if possible overturn, the 
| Republic. There are also external dangers for 
France, for she might easily be involved in a war 
which should take place over the Eastern ques- 
tion. But France is at least fortunate in having 
re-elected a wise and moderate President for the 
long term of seven years. 

Spain is ruled by a regent, in the person of an 
Austrian princess, the widow of the late King 
Alfonso. The regent seems to be a prudent and | 
intelligent woman, and has some able advisers. 
But the proud Spanish blood is impatient of a 
foreign ruler; the kingdom is sown thick with 
stormy and rival ambitions; there are at least 
three aspirants for the throne; and the Republi- 
cans hope, sooner or later, to get control of the 
State. 

Thus there is scarcely a European nation which 
has not more serious troubles and dangers before 
it than have the United States; nor can any one | 
predict at what time, or to what extent, a great | 
war may break out, or revolt rear its head. 








a 
For the Companion. 


FOR VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Since love is good, and truth is dear, 

And mating time is drawing near, 
I'll choose my bonny valentine, 
And in her shall all gifts combine 

To make a sweetheart without pe 








Her gentleness my heart shall cheer; 
Her truth I'll trust and have no fear; 
Dark days shall with her beauty shine, 
Since love is good. 
Her eyes shall be as brooklets clear— 
Young eyes that se ce have known a tear, 
Save gentle drops that in them shine 
At storied woes in poet's line— 
Dil know her worth and hold her dear, 
Since love is good, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
= —_— 
ADMISSION OF NEW STATES. } 


Several new States are “‘knocking at the doors of 
the Union.” That magnificent young giant Dakota | 
is easily the leader of the group, but Washington 

| and Montana press eagerly up behind, while New 
| Mexico and Utah, each conscious of having at- 
| tained the nec essary size, but each, for different 
|reasous, hopeless of early admission within the 
doors, only looks longingly toward the entrance. 
From a very early time the question of admit- 
| ting new States has assumed a political, or at 
| least a semi-political, form. In every case here- | 
tofore a contest over questions of this nature has 
been intimately connected with the issue of 
| slavery. 

| The South would not consent to the admission 
lof Maine as a separate State in 1820, until the 











| North agreed to the simultaneous admission of | 


Missouri as a slave State. It was then that the 
famous ‘Missouri Compromise” was made, by 
| which the western territory was divided between 
freedom and slavery. 


After these two States, Maine and Missouri, | 


were organized, Arkansas and Michigan came in 
as a pair in 1836 and 1837. Florida, Texas, Wis- 
consin and Iowa formed another group, two slave 


and two free States, which entered the sisterhood | 


of States in 1845 and the two following years. 

The practice of admitting States in pairs was 

| violated when, after a tremendous struggle, Cali- 

fornia came in as a free State in 1850. 
| nesota and Oregon, which were originally Demo- 
cratic in politics, though having free institutions, 
were admitted in the hope of restoring the political 
balance. 

Again the struggle was renewed over Kansas, 
in a desperate attempt to introduce slavery into 
the Territory, and to refuse it admission unless it 
should tolerate that institution. As every school- 
boy should know, the contest over Kansas formed 
the Republican party, led to the election of Mr. 
| Lincoln, and so brought about the Civil War and 

the destruction of slavery. 

West Virginia and Nevada were admitted dur- 
ing that war; Nebraska came in soon after the 
war closed, and Colorado followed in 1876. Now 
the matter of admitting Dakota, or rather the 
southern half of the Territory bearing that name, 
is one on which men divide according to their 

| party associations,—the Republicans favoring, and 

the Democrats for the most part opposing, the 
admission, though many Democrats would agree 
to the creation of Dakota as a whole into one 
State. 

The plan is to divide the Territory, to make the 
| southern half a State by the name of Dakota, and 


| Lincoln.” The strongest reason for the division is 


Meanwhile the Greeks, who are very hostile to | the immense area of Dakota, which is equal to 
the union between Bulgaria and Roumelia, have that of all New England, with New York, New 


already raised an army of over one hundred thou- 


| 


Jersey and Ohio added. The only States which 


sand men; and so fierce is the war spirit, that a exceed it in area are Texas and California, neither 
prominent Greek statesman has been thrown into | of which could have been divided at the time it 
| 


prison for opposing the ery for war. 


trouble in that region, of the greater Europear 
powers being involved also in the struggle. 


Russia and Austria are both making large mili- 
tary preparations, and are besides busily intriguing | that of Arkansas, in 1836. 
in the Servian, Bulgarian and Greek courts. They | 


are rivals for the control of the Danube, and per 
haps also for that of the Turkish peninsula. 


Something similar is taking place in the warlike 
little mountain principality of Montenegro. It 
seems as if the spring may witness a general out- 
break in south-eastern Europe; and this would 
revive the danger, always present when there is 


| 


| was admitted; but probably within half a century 
|each of these latter States will be divided. 

It is now ten years since any new star has been 
added to the national flag, the longest interval, 
with one exception, there has been in the creation 
of States. 
1 | between the admission of Ohio, in 1802, and Lou- 
| isiana, in 1812. More than fifteen years elapsed 

between the admission of Missouri, in 1821, and 


But it is almost exactly nineteen vears since the 
-| Nebraska Senators first took their seats, in 
March, 1867, and only Colorado has joined in the 


Neither France nor Spain can be said to be in a | Union in the meantime. It will be seen, therefore, 


Then Min- | 


to organize the northern half as the ‘Territory of | 


It was a little more than nine years | 
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that Congress has not been hasty in forming 
States. 
The older sisters will join heartily in welcoming 


| to the band not only Dakota, but Washington 
and Montana, whenever it shall be the good 


pleasure of Congress to admit them. There is 


| good reason to think that the time when the flag 
| will bear not less than forty stars, is not very far 


distant. 
i? 
TOO FRANK. 

The Rev. Mark Pattison, who died a few months 
ago, and who was a typical Englishman and scholar, 
was once appealed to by a volatile American girl, as 
to whether he thought she could write a book. “| 


| had to disappoint her, poor thing!” he writes. «“] 
| told her she was the most ignorant woman I had ever 
| met.”’ 


Another young woman who had written some clever 


| essays was astonished by his unasked criticism to the 


effect that he “considered her conversation extremely 
feeble.” While he was dying he comforted his wee p- 
ing wife with the remark,— 

“Oh dear! No doubt! no doubt! But 
you'll soon marry again. I’ve arranged that you shal] 
be comfortable until you do.”’ 

The lady soon, by the way, fulfilled his prophecy. 

This brutal frankness is the trait which most widel) 
separates the Englishman from his American cousin. 
The American is more sensitive and quick in sym- 
pathy. He is, too, taught consideration for his neigh- 
bors from his cradle, and however candid he may be, 
learns to keep silent concerning unpleasant truths 
affecting himself or others. But if the English boy 
finds a hole in his poorer schoolmate’s shoes, he will 
harry him incessantly with coarse chaff about it. 
Why not? He would not hide a hole in his own 
shoe. The same brusqueness and want of tact is ap- 
parent in every rank of life. 

A noted English author, while travelling through 
this country, appeared at a large dinner given in his 
honor in a flannel shirt and business suit. Glancing 
round the table, he muttered,— 

“Ah, evening dress! The custom at home. Quite 
so! quite so! But I did not know that you dressed 
like gentlemen here.” 

Canon Kingsley while in this country stunned the 
chairman of a literary club, who was welcoming him 
to a reception in somewhat florid terms, by staring at 
him and curtly saying, “I consider your remarks in 
very bad taste.” Then, turning his back on him, he 
walked away. 

In none of these instances, probably, did the Eng- 
lishiman wish to offend, nor was he conscious of offend- 
ing. The lack of that nervous sensitiveness which he 
ridicules in the American, makes him unable to see 
this defect in his own good-breeding. 

Truth requires that we should keep our own hearts 
pure and upright, and our words honest; but it does 
not send us to drag the covering from off our neigh- 
bor’s weakness or to jeer at the mole on his face. 

ee 
HER CAREER. 

Thirty years ago two young girls were classmates 
in the academy of a New England town. One, whom 
we shall cull Sarah, was the daughter of a poor far- 
mer; the other, Anna, was the only child of a man 
of great wealth and influence in a neighboring city. 

Anna was an eager advocate for the opening of 
new careers for women, and she talked so incessantly 
of her desire to help the world, to lift humanity to 
higher levels, that her friends prophesied for her a 
brilliant, useful future. 

Sarah had no exalted theories or ambitions, though 
| probably in her secret heart she hoped to become 
| some day a wife and mother. However, she never 

married. She was a healthy, cheerful woman, with 
| large motherly tenderness. There was much sickness 
n her family and in the neighborhood, and she fell 
into the habit, when she could be spared at home, of 
going about to help nurse those who needed her. 

She saved the money she earned in the dairy, and 
went to Philadelphia to enter a Quaker training- 
school for nurses, established forty years ago. “If I 
would really help the sick, I must know how to help 
them,” she said. 

When she returned, she became the helper of the 
whole county, giving skilled service in every kind of 
disease, but never taking a penny for payment. So 
able and efficient a manager was she, that ten years 
ago she was persuaded to take charge of an orphan 
asylum, in which a contagious disease was raging; 
and later, when her work there was finished, offered 
her services as nurse when a virulent fever broke out 
in one of the mining towns of Pennsylvania. 

It is impossible to compute the number of lives 
| saved at that time by her coolness, intelligence and 
| skill. She died a year afterwards, cheerfully, as she 
had lived, no more alarmed at the call of Death than 
a servant who has been busy in one room of a house 
would be if bidden to go to work in another. 

The teacher of both girls called on Anna lately, 
and found her a_ nervous, discontented woman. 
“There is no high career open for our sex!’’ she com 
| plained. “I tried lecturing, but could not catch the 
| public ear. I have written two or three books; the) 
did not sell, and my publishers cheated me. I studied 
law, and for years tried in vain to fight my way into 
the courts. I am making no effort now. I was born 
a century too soon. The world is not yet ripe for 
women of my kind.” 

Our work is always near to us; it lies under our 
hands. e 


yes, my 








—\——+or—_—_ 
STAINED HANDS. 


Young men are sometimes deterred from pursuing 
a vocation to which they are inclined by the fear that, 
being “unfashionable,” it will exclude them from 
| “society.” An eminent mechanical engineer begau 
his life-work by filing iron in a machine-shop. 
| At night, after his first day’s work, he looked at his 
soiled hands and broken finger-nails, and thought, 
“How can I go into society with such hands as these? 
What will the young ladies think of my finger-nails?” 

Then came the temptation to abandon the shop, 
and become a clerk. He resisted, gave up society, 
devoted himself to his trade, and in a few years Was 
| constructing ships. He had the courage to give UP 
| society that he might acquire skill in mechanics. 
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Ampére, the great French chemist, deena one of | 
the most intellectual of scientists, found that he could 
not be both in “society” and in his laboratory. He | 
once went to dine with a fashionable lady, who made 
a point of gathering notable persons about her. His 
hands were stained by a harmless drug which blackens 
the skin for a few days. Ampére wrote to his wife,— 

“She declared that my hands looked unclean, and 
ended by leaving the table, saying she would dine 
when I was at a distance. I promised not to return 
there before my hands were white, Of course I shall 
never enter the house again.” 

Ampére became great; the vulgar woman is un- 
known. 

AUBER. 


Auber, the celebrated French composer, was one of 
the few people who seem able to perform a maximum 
amount of work, and yet to take a minimum quantity 
of sleep. 

His public career was somewhat late in beginning; 
his first real success was attained when he was thir- 
ty-eight years old, but he had won that recognition 
by years of previous labor patiently bestowed. He 
rarely slept more than four hours, and once declared 
to a friend that he had practically done without sleep 
since his twentieth year. 

It once happened that Sainton, a young violinist, 
was invited to play at the French Court, and that he 
consquently asked of Auber the privilege of rehears- 
ing the music before him. 

“Come at six o’clock,”’ said the composer. 

“In the evening?” asked Sainton. 

“No, at six in the morning.” 

The young man was punctual, but on arriving at 
Auber’s house, he was surprised to find the composer 
already at work at his piano. 

“Ah!” said the latter, calmly, when Sainton ex- 
pressed his amazement at such industry; “I have 
been at work since five o’clock.”” 

Indeed, it seems as if this man was incapable of 
fatigue. His physician once informed him that he 
must leave Paris for a fortnight, for rest and change 
of scene. He at once set out for the country, re- 
mained there five days, working from morning till 
night in his room, and then rushed back to the city, 
having thought of nothing during his absence but the 
score which was to follow the one he had just finished. 

He lived to the age of eighty-nine, a young man to 
the very last, well deserving the title bestowed on 
him by a French critic, two yes ars previously: “that 
adorable youth of eighty-seven.’”’ He would never 
admit that he was old. When some one showed him 
a white hair on his coat-collar,—“Oh,” he said, ‘some 
old man must have passed me.” 

“Don’t you think,” a lady once asked him, ‘‘that it 
is very unpleasant to grow old?” 

“Very,” he said; “but until now it has always been 
thought the only way of living a long time.” 

He died during the siege of Paris, broken-hearted 
at being forced out of his habits and separated from 
his quiet ways of life. 





a eer 
LAWYERS AND CLIENTS. 


Now and then, a lawyer submits himself to the con- 
trol of his client and goes contrary to his own judg- 
ment. The result is generally unsatisfactory to coun- 
sel, court, and client. 

In a case, tried before a New York court, the de- 
fendant’s counsel, an amiable gentleman, allowed his 
client to persuade him to ask a number of irrelevant 
questions, which the court, of course, excluded. At 
last he asked another question so grossly out of place 
that the judge said, ‘That is certainly irrelevant.” 

“I know it, your Honor,” answered the lawyer, 
looking up at the ceiling, “but I asked it to gratify 
my client. 

“Well, sir,” rejoined the judge, blandly, “during 
the rest of this trial the court will endeavor to protect 
you from your client.”’ 

James T. Brady, an able advocate of the New York 
Bar, was once employed to argue a doubtful case in 
the Supreme Court of that State. The plaintiff in the 
trial of the case had “rested” too soon, stopping short 
in his proof, and had, therefore, been nonsuited. 

Mr. Brady told his client that he doubted if he could 
get the Supreme Court even to consider the case, but 
he would do his best. In arguing the case for an ap- 
peal, he stated the facts, and concluded his account of 
the evidence for his own side by saying,— 

“And hereupon the plaintiff rested.” 

“Rested, sir!” exclaimed the Chief-Justice, who 
saw the fatal defect, ‘““why did he rest?” 

Mr. Brady, seeing that his fears were to be realized, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said,— 

“If your Honor please, that question has given me 
much anxiety. I have devoted nearly two weeks to a 
search for the reason why, at so early and inconven- 
ient a period in this case, the plaintiff rested, and I 
have arrived at the conclusion, the only one, in my 
judgment, that can be sustained on principle and au- 
thority, that he must have been very much fatigued !” 

The judges laughed, but they dismissed the case, 
without hearing the other side. 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Post-office gentlemen tell us that they can now look 
St. Valentine in the face without apprehension. They 
find it possible to take sustenance on the day dedi- 
cated to the saint, and the letter-carriers do not fall 
down exhausted on the mail-bags. Ten or twelve 
years ago the day was a continuous struggle on the 
part of all concerned to perform impossibilities. 

At present St. Valentine’s is a very busy day in- 
deed, but the work can be done without distress. As 
the custom of sending valentines has declined, that 


of sending Christmas cards has amazingly increased, 
York and 
London receive and distribute millions of them dur- 


until such post-offices as those of New 








It is more probable that the abuse of the privilege 
of being silly on the day consecrated to that saint has 
caused a reaction, and made people ashamed to join 
the throng of Valentines more foolish than fond. 
True lovers, however, will know how to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities the day affords, and we 
may be sure that St. Valentine will continue to be 
one of the most popular saints in the calendar. 


All sufferers from blood disorders can use Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla with assurance of cure. [Ade, | 








Thurber, Whyland & Co. sell strictly pure spices. 
For purity and strength they have no equal. Adv. 
SS ere ee 

Payson’s is the most reliable Ink for plain or decora- 
tive marking on linen. Sold by Druggists and Stationers. 
oo 
Mrs. Parloa, the lecturer on cookery, says that 
housekeepers should insist upon obtaining BURNETT’s 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, as the strongest and most 
healthful. [Adv | 


—_— 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A BOY. 


He was a very careful, painstaking boy. In the 
State Department at Washington there is a large 
room almost filled with things relating to the Father 
of his Country; among them are two hundred bound 
volumes of his correspondence, and a large box full 
of his more personal and private writings, some of 
which were written when he was a boy. In this col- 
lection are specimens of his early ciphering, survey- 
ing, and diarizing, as well as many wise sentences and 
homely verses copied by his own boyish hand. 
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These interesting manuscripts are yellow with age, 
the paper is perishing, and the ink is pale; but they 
were all executed with care and pains. There is no 
slap-dash about them. The drawings are neatly done, 
and everything is orderly and sy stematic. 

He was a thoughtful, intelligent boy. It is evident 
that, although there were few books within his reach, 
he was a diligent searcher after such wisdom as a boy 
could grasp and understand. It is certain that he re- 
Jiected upon life and duty. He wished to know for 
what a boy was here upon the earth, what it became 
him to do, and by what course of conduct he could 
avoid evil, attain good, and do good to others. 

The “Rules of 3ehavi ior in Company and Conver- 
sation,” which he drew up at the age of thirteen 
years, would be enough of themselves to show how 
much he thought of such things. They were not all 
of his own composition, but he copied’ and adopted 
them as rules for him to live by. And how excellent 
most of them are! 

“Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of an- 
other, though he were your enemy. 

“Take all admonitions thankfully, i in what time or 
place soever given; but afterwards, not being culpa- 
dle, take a time or place convenient to let him Know 
it that gave them. 

“Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be 
careful to keep your promise. 
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known. Absolutely 
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Chilblains, &c. Makes rough 
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Kaunitz, the Austrian Minister, who died in 1794, 
had such a dread of death that everything which 
might remind him of dying was carefully kept in the 
background. No one was allowed to utter in his 
presence the word “death,’’ to mention his birthday, 
or allude to small-pox. Ingenious methods were 
adopted to avoid the prohibited word, while communi- 
cating the fact of a death: 
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When the referendary Von Binder, for fifty years 
his frie nd and confidant, died, Xaverius Raidt, the 
prince’s reader, expressed himself in this w ay: “Bar- 
on Binder is no longer to be found.” 
The news of the death of Frederick the Great 
reached him in this way: His reader, with apparent 
absence of mind, told him that a courier had just 
arrived from Be rin at the Prussian ambassador’s, 
with the notifications of King Frederick William. 
Kaunitz sat for some time stiff and motionless in 
his arm-chair, showing no sign of having understood 
the hint. At last he rose, walked slowly through the 
room, then sat down, and said, raising his arms to 
heaven, “Alas! when will such a king again ennoble 
the diadem!” 
When the Emperor Joseph died, the valet returned 
to Kaunitz a document, which the emperor was to 
have signed, with the words, “The emperor signs no 
more.” The death of his sister, Countess Questen- 
berg, Kaunitz only knew when he saw his household 
in mourning. 

In a like manner he once remained unacquainted 
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with the recovery of one of his sons from severe ill- 
ness, until the convalescent came in person to call on 
him. Kaunitz himself had never been to see him 
— his illness. To an old aunt of his he once sent 
from his table one of her favorite dishes, four years 
after her death. 
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TWO TO MAKE A BARGAIN. 

It is only after a long experience with the affairs of 
life that most of us realize the fact of there being two 
sides to almost every question. Sometimes, however, 
it is brought smartly home by practical illustration. 
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about, he observed a tall, well- -grown lad with a va- 
cant expression of countenance. Him he accosted, 
and found that Jock, as he called himself, was an 
“innocent,” as the country folk of that region would 
say; in other words, a half-witted fellow. 

fhe farmer, believing this to be a good opportunity 
for securing a strong fellow who Gould take low 
wages, and would not quarrel with the very plain fare 
of his xitchen, questioned the lad, and finally engaged 
him. Then, remembering that he knew nothing of 
the character of his proposed servant, he added,— 

“But I maun hae yer character, ye ken, Jock.’ I en. 
gage nae man wi’out a character. Can ye bring me a 
good ane frae yer last maister?” 

“Ou, ay,” returned Jock. 

It was then agreed that he should bring the re- 
quired document to the Sun Inn, where the farmer 
intended to dine, at one oelock. At the appointed 
hour, Jock arrived at the Sun, and made his way to 
the room where the farmer sat among his companions. 

“Weel, ma lad, hae ye got yer character?’ asked 
the farmer. 

vo; but I’ve got yours, an’ I’m na comin’!” cried 
Jock, as he bolted from the room, amid the roars of the 
assembled company. 
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JAPANESE SIGNS. 


Nearly every shop for the sale of foreign goods is 
furnished with a sign in a foreign language. No mat- 








ing the twenty-four hours preceding Christmas noon. 
The mighty London office has had to deal with fifteen 


millions of Christmas parcels, packets and letters, 
including three tor: of registered merchandise. 


ter whether the language is intelligible or not; if it 
is only in foreign characters, that is enough. Many 
of these signs are a study: 
“The all countries boot and shoe small or fine 
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and that what Christmas has gained must have been 





Marina;” Wage amy ne ;” “The House Build for the 
subtracted from St. Valentine. ‘ manufacture of all and best kinds ci Hats and Caps.” 
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For the Companion, 


THE BELLS OF VEVEY. 
The music of thy deep-toned bells, 
‘air Vevey, in my memory dwells; 
Cathedral-like, when morning breaks 
In beauty, o’er thy crystal lakes; 
Yet, liquid as a poet’s rhymes, 
The cadence of thy vesper chimes, 
When sunset throws its crimson glow 
On Dent-du-Midi's brow of snow, 
When all released from toil and care, 
They call the worshipper to prayer. 


In old St. Martin’s hallowed groves, 
In fancy oft my spirit roves; 

I pause beneath the chestnut trees, 
And greet the cool, delicious breeze; 

I gaze, till all my being thrills, 

Upon the grand Savoyan hills; 

And glimpses catch where Leman lies, 
Serene beneath the summer skies: 


When, lo! from out the old church tower, 
The bells proclaim the noon-tide hour; 
To all the echoing heights around 

Goes up the ever-gladsome sound; 

The peasant, pausing ’mid his vines, 

A while in weleome rest reclines, 

And bird and bee, in bush and brake, 
Seem to their hour of rest to take, 


O Vevey bells! in Joy and woe, 
Thy message comes to high and low; 
Thou hast a blessing for the bride 
When standing by | . 
n for the tre 

A wail of sorrow for the grave; 

A balm to soothe the troubled breast 

When whispering to the weary rest; 

for all, where joy or sorrow dwells, 

Thou hast a message, Vevey bells! 
Vevey, Switzerland, HENKY S. WASHBURN, 
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For the Companion, 


INFLUENCE. 





Nothing is more difficult to accomplish than to | 
build up a reputation,—whether in industry or in 
letters. It may seem easy enough, but it requires 
unceasing labor and application to attain distinc- | 
tion or eminence in any pursuit. | 

Men of reputation are all men of industry. To 
establish a character for work is like building a | 
pyramid: it is done stone by stone, and course by | 
course; and the structure is rarely complete until 
life has been brought to a close. | 
In the “Divine Comedy,” Virgil is made to say | 
to Dante, “You must discard all idleness; it is 
not by sleeping on a bed of down that Fame is to 
be reached. He who passes through life without 
influence leaves upon the earth only a trace like 
that of smoke upon the air, or foam upon the 
Rouse thyself, then; subdue fatigue with 
the spirit which triumphs in every contest, if it be 
not hindered by bodily infirmities.” 


water. 


Butfon said of genius, that it consisted in an | 
aptitude for patience, and nearly all men who | 
have accomplished anything worthy of note in | 
the world have been distinguished by this gift— 
whether innate or acquired. 

Newton said of himself and his grand discover- 
ies, that he took no credit for any power of origi- 
nal thinking, but that all that he had been enabled 
to do was the result of laborious investigation 
and steady industry. 

Doubtless many have been stimulated to appli- 
cation in work, in science, in art, or in letters, by 
the thought of reputation. 

The applause of mankind has been dear to 
them, and to secure it they have “lived laborious 
days,” braved fatigue, ill-health and physical dis- 
comfort, and consecrated long days and nights to 
elaborate a science, to develop an idea, to produce 
a poem, or to perfect a work of art. 

Yet many of the greatest of men have lived 
and labored without any thought of fame. They 
have produced great works, because of their in- 
tense desire to throw off the ideas that brooded 
within them. 

The “blind old villain, Milton,” as Charles II. 
called him, towards the end of his life lived in an 
alley, and only a few unknown people followed 
him to his grave. 

‘Tasso was imprisoned in a mad-house by his 
enemies. Banished Dante ate the bread of pov- 
erty in his exile. Camoens expired in misery, 
while his marvellous genius was unrecognized. 
André Chenier died by the guillotine. 
ished of hunger. 

But time has done justice to their memories ; 
and while their persecutors have been abandoned 
to ignominy, the genius of their victims has made 
them immortal. 

In all times, and under all circumstances, the | 
indulgence of high thoughts, and the promulga- | 
tors of them to the world, have Veen their own 
exceeding great reward. 

Great men live forever. Death beautifies their 
names, their works, and their reputations. Even 
their burying-place is honored, and their tomb is 
visited by men of all nations. 

Boccaccio was led by curiosity to visit the tomb 
of Virgil. He was thea youth, tired of the study 
of law. 

Standing before the ashes of the great Latin 
poet, the youth felt himself, as it were, suddenly 
take fire; an illumination burst upon him, and 
from that time he devoted himself to the study of 
Italian literature. 

To have seen such men in the flesh is remem- 
bered as an honor and delight. To see even their 
tomb is regarded as something memorable, 


Otway per- 





| 








| milk. 


| unfailing zeal and energy to a single end. This may 


} some unimportant truth, you will not only fail, but 


Washington Irving, speaking of the workman | 
who, in repairing the tomb of Shakespeare at | 
Stratford-on-Avon, looked in and saw the dust | 
and mouldering bones of the great poet lying | 
within, says of him,— 

“It was surely something to have seen the ashes 
of Shakespeare!” 

One thing is certain; only a few people can be 
famous. By far the larger part of mankind must 
be satisfied to pass through the world with com- 
paratively little public recognition. But all may 
live a life of good influence. 

Each has his own special life to live, his work 
to do, his duty to perform. We are each the cen- 
tre of our own circle. By acting upon the units 
of society, we can influence the world. 

SAMUEL Smives, LL.D. 
er 
A WARNING. 


It is apt to be too late to save a drunkard when his 
habits have driven him to mania-a-potu, but the New 
York Sun tells of a shoemaker in Angelica, of that 
State, who minded the warning in time to escape. 
Going to his barn one day, he “saw snakes.” One 
was a crooked stick, and the other a whiplash—but 
they moved. He tells the rest of the story as follows: 
The cold sweat of fear came out on my forehead. I 
wiped it off with my handkerchief, and sat down on 
the lower round of the hay-mow ladder, for I felt 
faint. Then I stared straight ahead at a corn-stalk. 
It soon began slowly to wriggle and curve! With 
bursting eyeballs and all the strength of mind I pos- 
sessed, I forced that corn-stalk back from the animal 
to the vegetable kingdom, and then I staggered feebly 
out into the open air. I leaned against a fence, and 
for fear I should see more of those horrible twisting 
things, I clung to a post and closed my eyes. 


“Time is called, Jim,” I said to myself. “Whiskey 
and you part company to-day ;” and soberer than I 
had been for many months, though with no more 
strength than a baby, I managed to get back to the 
house. 

There was a fight, though! I didn’t tell my wife, 
for I had made a good many promises that hadn’t 
been kept, and I thought P’'d go on alone for a while. 
I got up in the morning, after a terrible night, with 
the thirst of a chased fox upon me. Water wouldn’t | 
quench it, and I tried milk. I erept into the milk- 
room, slipped a straw into the edge of a cream-cov- 
ered pan, and sucked out the milk until only the 
cream was left, lowered smooth and unbroken to the 
bottom. Then I tried another, and another, until the 
tierce craving was somewhat dulled. It was a house- 
hold mystery what became of the milk. No cat could 
lap it, my wife said, and leave the sides and cream 
untouched, and where did it go? 

I let them talk, for the struggle was too sore and 
fearful to be spoken of, and | went on drinking the 


The road from my house to my shop lay by the 
groggery. When I left my gate in the morning, I 
took the road, and on a dead run, as if pursued, I 
made the distance. Iran hard all the way home to 
dinner, and back ufter that meal, never, in fact, trust- 
ing myself to walk or even take to the sidewalk for 
months. The cure was slow. I keep all the brakes 
hard set yet. A single glass of hard cider would undo 
the work of all these years, but that glass doesn’t | 
touch my lips while the memory of those little crawl- | 
ing black reptiles stays with me! 

“And did your wife finally learn what became of | 
the milk?” he was asked. | 

“Yes,” and his voice broke. “I told her on her 





| deathbed. 


- , ic | 

“‘Jim, dear,’ she said, when I had finished, with | 

her hand clasped in mine, ‘Jim, dear, | knew it all 
the time.’ ” 


The struggle ended in victory, but who would be | 
willing to enter upon a course that would impose 
upon life an experience like this? 

—_—— SO 
SPECIALTIES. 

There are two classes of men who make conspicu- 

ous success in life: those who are what is called | 

: ” : | 
‘“many-sided,”’ and those who devote themselves with | 
| 
be only another way of saying that success comes to 
all who are willing to work for it, whether their aims 
are one or many, but there is a distinction between 
the two classes, nevertheless. 


It requires a higher order of mind and a larger 
mental grasp to do many things well, than to exhibit 
persistency and nerve in the pursuit of one object. 
But in a certain sense it calls for a higher degree of 
courage and a greater measure of self-understanding 
to adopt the latter course. 

Unless one possesses uncommon abilities, the effort 
to do too much results in making one a smatterer, a 
‘‘jack-at-all-trades,” who is “master of none.’ There 
is very little danger that any one who begins with a 
resolve to do at least one thing well, will stop at that 
one thing if his talents fit him to be many-sided. It 
is therefore the safest plan for every one to choose a 
single pursuit, with an earnest determination to excel 
in it. 

This is, in fact, what our modern civilization de- 
mands. Division of labor is the rule in everything. 
There is no reason why the principle should not be 
extended to the intellectual as well as the industrial 
world. Men laugh at those who are possessed of ‘one 
idea,”’ but if that idea be a good one, it will make its 
way, and its devotee will win respect. The sneer will 
lose its force. 

Don’t be afraid, then, of having a hobby. Only be 
sure that it is a reasonable one, and that riding it will 
confer a real benefit upon your fellows. If you at- 
tempt to turn the world from its course, in order to 
lead it around some insignificant obstacle, or if you | 
demand the world’s attention in order to teach it 


you will draw ridicule upon yourself. 

A superficial smatterer may slip through life unob- 
served; the man who magnifies his pet trifle is re- 
membered, only to be laughed at. But he who, with 
good judgment and with persistency, devotes himself | 
to what is useful to mankind, let the sphere of his 
operations be wide or narrow, earns respect and wins 
success. 





—_-+—~+@r——_ 
THE MEASURES OF A MAN. 


A noted politician, who is also a shrewd observer of 
human nature, said lately, “You will find three kinds 
of men in every party, church, club, or school: the 
men who look forward, the men who look about 
them, and the men who look upward.” In the first | 
class are the strong-willed, one-ideaed men of resolute 
purpose, who follow a single aim in life, with slight 
regard to others. Among these are usually to be 
found military or civil leaders, successful inventors, 
an.l those financiers who have amassed great fortunes. 








In the second are the broad, liberal benefactors of 
the race, whose work in life has been to help their 
fellow-men, rather than to serve their own interests 
or to worship God. 


The third are the devout souls, whose whole strength | give him some bread and milk. 


; came. 


| door, where she could issue orders to her cook and 


is given to aspiration. The ascetic teachers and relig- | 
ious leaders of earlier ages than our own belonged to 
this class. Thomas & Kempis, for example, had no 
selfish purpose in this world, and yet had very little | 
concern for anybody init. This kind of religion has 
always met with small favor among practical meu, 
His fellow-ministers used to say of Edward Irving, 
“Gin he will not come down from his tip-toes, he will 
leave few foot-marks in the world.” 

The kingdom of heaven, we are told, is equal in 
length, breadth and thickness, and every human life 
should be like it. That only is a perfect life in which 
purpose, charity and aspiration balance each other. 

It will be very easy for any reader of the Compan- 
ion to measure his companions by this rule, and to 
find which look upward, which to either side, and 
which forward. It will be much more difficult and 
more salutary for him to measure himself. 

The man who looks forward with a right purpose, 
and about him with a benevolent eye, and upward 
with a devout heart, comes near realizing the most 
perfect type of the human race. 


—————— $9 
For the Companion. 


MY VALENTINE. 


One wintry morning early, 
Ere yet the dawn was bright, 
When snowflakes pure and pearly 
Clad fallow fields in white, 
I heard light footsteps falling 
In cadence on the floor, 
And then a sweet voice calling 
Without my chamber door, 
He tapped in tender greeting, 
Then pausing, tapped again, 
As softly as the beating 
Of raindrops on the pane. 
A surge of joy swept o’er me, 
But, ere [ could arise, 
An elf appeared before me 
With beaming, starry eyes. 
His round bare arms uplifted 
Were white as feathery snow 
O’er garden pathways drifted 
By winds that wildly blow. 
*“7°se tum,” he gaily shouted, 
With face pressed close to mine, 
And pinky lips, half pouted, 
“To be’oor Valentine!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


eS es 
“BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS, ALSO.” 


Education does not seem yet to have done its per- 
fect work in France, if we are to judge the intelli- 
gence of the people from some simple incidents told 
by a wayfarer in the rural districts of that country. 
He had been riding in company with a French mar- 
ket-man, and thus relates his experience: The sun had 
been all day travelling in majestic beauty through the 
heavens; now hiding his face behind a cloud, then 
shining with such force as to cause our four-legged 
servant to perspire, and was about dropping behind 
a hill, when my companion spoke. 

“Well, then,” said he, “that is a pretty sunset, is it 
not?” 

“Very pretty, indeed.” 

“T say, does the sun set in your country as it does 
here?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“And rise in the same way?” 

“Precisely.” 

“How strange!” said he. 

We passed Brienne, proceeding at a walk which | 





| Was onee or twice increased to a trot, at which the 


market-man looked at me in admiration at the rapid 
rate of travel. We stopped at the junction of several | 
roads, where were two or three houses. | 

In the evening the family collected around the fire, | 
and the market-man soon told them from whence I 


” 


“T once heard of America,” said the host, ‘and it 
is a fine country; but it can’t come up to France.” 

“No?” said i. “In what particular?” 

“Why, in the first place, in size.” 

“Yes,” observed his wife, “you will agree that 
France is larger.” 

“By no means,” was my reply. 

“America greater than France?” 

“Certainly.” 

“No, no,” laughed they; ‘‘you jest.” 

“I do not jest.” 

“Tt is not possible,” said the host. 

“T cannot believe it,”’ said his wife. 

The son then spoke: “I will soon find out, for I 
have a geography.” 

He marched to the shelf, in one corner of the 
room, and brought to light an ancient book. 

“France has so many inhabitants,’ naming the en- 
tire population; “and North America has”—— 

“Ah, well?” they all cried. 

“And North America has so many,” naming also 
the number of inhabitants. | 

Every one appeared astonished. | 

“T did not know before,” said the host, “that Amer- | 
ica was larger than France. It must, then, in reality 
be a great place; and you came from America?” 





The people in the valleys of Scandinavia used to 
tell their children that there were people “beyond the 
mountains, also.””, Many European peasants take a 
like view of America. 





EE 
HER IMPORTANCE, 


It would be hard to say where self-importance is 
not to be found. Years ago I remember hearing some 
incidents of a family in the backwoods of Mississippi. 
A traveller, who relates the story, had stopped for the 
night at a house on the road, where a novel scene was 
presented to him. The mistress, a gaunt, vixenish- 
looking woman, took her seat in a rocking-chair, rock- 
ing violently to and fro, whilst she rubbed her yellow 
teeth with an end of acigar. The kitchen was in the 
next room, and the woman’s chair was near the open 


question the traveller at the same time. She was 
evidently lazy and shiftless,—what negroes call “pore 
white trash,”—but she owned slaves, and seemed to 
think it gave her importance to order them around in 
the harshest manner. The cook seemed to have an 
awful trial, but the nurse, who was holding a fretful 
baby, had the hardest time of all. 


“M’lissy Jane!” the mistress screamed, ‘will you 
hold that ar baby straight? Want to break his neck, 
I reckon, and he that suddent in his jumps! Ef I 
ever seed the beat of such a lazy, triflin’ nigger, and 
me a-doggin’ at you all the time! 

“Look a-here! you must be a-pinchin’ him, sure. 
What makes him squirm so, and wrinkle up his face? 
You no-count heifer, if I catch you at your tricks, I'll 
clap you in the cotton-field, sure. What’s the matter 
with him, I ask you?” 

“‘Reckon it’s colic, ma’am,”’ M’lissy Jane answered, 
submissively. 
| *Reckon it aint, you impident limb! How did my 

child get the colic, ‘less you’ve been a-stuffin’ him 
with trash? He looks all swelled up, like a toad, any- 
way. What you been givin’ him?” , 
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you don’t eat it up. You’re bound to go under the 
overseer, I see that.” 

So, bearing the wonderful child, that was swelled 
like a toad and lank as a greyhound in the same min. 
ute, M’lissy fled to the regions of the kitchen. 

“It’s the hardest thing gettin’ on with niggers,” the 
woman said. “You're ’bliged to watch ’em all the 
time, or they'll go to sleep by their work. 

“You Nancy!” she screamed, to the cook ; “why 
don’t you go on fryin’ them pancakes ?” 

A little pause, and then,— 

“Waugh! waugh!” from the interesting infant. 

““M’lissy Jane, what are you a-doin’ to my child?” 

“Please, ma’am, he’s a-cryin’ caze he wants a pan- 
cake!” screeched back M’lissy Jane. 

“Why don’t you give it to him, you owdacious 
limb! Give my child what he wants right away.” 

“Waugh! waugh! waugh! waugh!’’ frantically. 

“What on earth is the matter with that child, M’lis. 
sy Jane?” 

“Please, ma’am, he’s cryin’ coz he cotched a pan- 
cake, and it’s done burnt him.” 

This “‘lady’s” servants had a hard time in sustaining 
the dignity of their position. But the same experience 
is found in a different form, perhaps, in better society. 
Pride has many guises. 


+> 
>, 





HOW SALT IS MADE. 


“The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea,” 


says Timon of Athens. Men are ready to “rob the 
vast sea,” and all other kingdoms of nature, for food 
or gain—and are glad to accept the help of the sun in 
doing it. A Baltimore Sun writer talked with Capt. 
Chadwick of a trading schooner, who described this 
lawful taxation of nature by the seaside salt-makers. 
Of course, nothing of the kind is seen where salt is 
found ready-made—as in the mines of Cracow, Po- 
land. Turk’s Island, one of the first islands discoy- 
ered by the Spanish voyagers, in the same group as 
St. Salvador, is the principal place of salt manufac. 
ture. 


“The manufacture of salt at Turk’s Island and Salt 
Cay,” said Capt. Chadwick, “has much of interest to 
one who has never seen the process, which, by the 
way, is performed wholly by nature, the wind and 
the sun doing the work of drying and condensing. 
The wind is preferable as an agent. 

“At Salt Cay, where I loaded, there is a salt pond 
of several acres in extent. It is divided into numer- 
ous square spaces by masonry two feet high. Water 
is admitted from the sea to a reservoir, and its saline 
density tested by a hydrometer. It is usually ten de- 

rees. From the reservoir the sea-water is admitted 
nto the brine-pool, which is about ninety-eight de- 
grees, but is reduced by the admixture to about sixty 
degrees. The brine is then run into the pools by small 
wheels like those of a side-wheel steamer, placed on 
the side of each pool and worked by hand. 

“Salt makes in about six weeks. In the process of 
granulation the salt changes its color—first flesh color 
and then changing to a beautiful pink. The strain 
upon the eyes is very great when looking into the 
beds. When the crystal is formed on the bottom the 
brine is pumped out by a wheel. The salt is then 
raked into heaps and put in half-bushel bags to be 
loaded. The process is going on continually, except 
in the rainy season, and there is always plenty of salt 
on hand. 

“The rainy season began to set in about the time 1 
sailed, and but little salt can be made while it lasts, 
probably till next March. The salt is piled in heaps 
on the cay, and rain has little effect on it, but, of 
course, would reduce the saline qualities of the pools 
of brine. The salt is used principally for yo king. 

“Salt Cay is one of the Bahamas, and belongs to 
Great Britain, and has about six hundred inhabitants, 
mostly colored. The manufacture of salt is the prin- 
cipal labor-giving interest, but some people maintain 
themselves making shell-work, some specimens of 
which are beautiful. There are Baptist, Wesleyan, 
and Church of England churches on the cay. Cacti 
eight feet high grow on the cay, and are about the 
only vegetation to be seen.” 


—_— 
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PATIENT SILENCE. 


It is hard to reconcile one’s self to the rule o 
‘never mind it’? when conduct and character are a> 
sailed. But with duties enough to take up the tin 
and attention, a person conscious of integrity ca 
usually afford to bear abuse better than to answe: it 
As Shakespeare makes Cardinal Wolsey sfy : 


a 


“We must not stint 
Our necessary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers: which even, 
ravenous fishes. do a vessel follow 
at is new-trimmed.” 





TI 
One of the finest examples of patient and victorious 
indifference to abuse was Gen. Grant. The Atlanta 
Constitution, remarking that “sooner or later a lie is 
always exploded,” presents this interesting view of 
“the silent man: 





When Gen. Grant began to rise in the army, his en- 
vious rivals circulated the report that he was coarse, 
illiterate, and a drunkard. President Lincoln gave a 
quietus to the charge of drunkenness. But the nots 
ble part of the business is that Gen. Grant, without 
replying to a single slander or invention, managed, in 
the course of his career, completely to vindicate him- 
self. 
He never said, “I am not a drunkard,” but he lived 
so as to show all the world that he was a sober man. 

He never denied that Rawlins and others wrote all 
his despatches, but let the public gradually discover 
the facts. 

When it was said that his silence was evidence of 
dulness and incapability, he never claimed that he 
could make a speech, but when the time came, he 
spoke often and successfully in public. ; 

People who credited him with no literary ability, 
found out, during the last year of the general's life, 
that he resembled Cxsar in the ability to handle the 
pen as well as the sword. 

The wonder is, not that these falsehoods were all 
exposed, but that the silent and ~— contempt 
with which Gen. Grant treated them should have tri 
umphantly refuted them all. There is a lesson to be 
learned by liars from the life of this silent and patient 
man. No man can be talked or written down, except 
by himself. 

a 


CLOSE CALCULATION. 


If the population of different places could be esti- 
mated according to the pounds avoirdupois belonging 
to them, imagine the rows of figures to be set down 
against the names of certain health-giving summer 
resorts! 


“Are you a native of this parish?” asked a Scotch 
sheriff of a witness who was summoned to testify in 
court. ‘ 

“Maistly, yer Honor,”’ was the somewhat enigmatic 
reply. 

“I mean, were you born in this parish?” 

“Na, yer Honor; I wasna born in this parish, but 
I’m maist a native, for a’ that.” 

“You came here when you were a child, I suppose 
you mean?” continued the sheriff. i 

“Na, sir; I’m jist here aboot sax year noo. 











“T’clar to gracious, mistiss, he aint eat a mortal 
ting sence brekfus-time! Reckon he’s cryin’ ’cause 
he’s hongry.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat all! Been a-starvin’ my 
child all this time, till he’s just as lank as a grey- 
hound. March yourself into the kitchen, miss, and 
I'll watch to see that 





00. 
“Then how do you come to be nearly a native of 
| the parish?” the 
“Weel, ye see, when I cam’ here, sax year sin’, | 
jist weighed eight stane, an’ I’m fully seventeen stane 
noo; sae ye see that aboot nine stane o’ me belangs 
to this parish, an’ the ither eight comes frae Caml- 
| lachie.”” 
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For the Companion. 
NED’S CHOICE. 
She has not rosy cheeks, 
Nor eyes that brightly shine; 
Nor golden curls, nor teeth like pearls, | 
This valentine of mine! 
But, oh, she’s just the dearest, 
The truest and the best; 
And one more kind you will not find 
In many a long day’s quest. 
Her cheeks are faded now; 
Her dear old eyes are dim; 
Her hair's like snow, her steps are slow, 
Her figure isn’t trim; 
But oh! and oh! I love her! 
This grandmamma of mine; 
I wish that she for years may be 
My own dear valentine. 
——__§(@)> 
For the Companion. 


MOPPET’S VALENTINE. 


“Oh! oh!” said Moppet, with a soft little sigh. 
“I wish I’d have one. I never had one ’long’s I’ve 
lived—not an honest- 
truly one, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” 
said mamma, smil- 
ing. She had been 
reading Moppet a nice 
little valentine story 
from one of Moppet’s 
own papers, which 
somebody was kind 
enough to send her— 
a story of a lovely 
valentine that one lit- 
tle girl sent another 
little girl to make up 
friends again. 

“T shouldn’t think 
she could have been 





mad any more, 
should you, mam- 
ma?” asked Moppet, 


***’Cause 

pretty—all 
posies and every- 
thing! Don’t you 
s’pose ’twas orfle pret- 
ty, mamma ?” 

“T wouldn’t won- 
der, dear,” mamma 
answered, putting 
down the paper and 
taking up her work. 
But Moppet wasn’t 
through yet. 

“Did you ever see 
one, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear, a long 
time ago; but it 
wasn’t like that, I 
guess.” 

Moppet looked so- 
ber. 

“T didn’t ever much 
as see one, only what 
you made, mamma,” 
she said. ‘I didn’t 
ever see a boughted 
one.” 

That was very true, 
because in the little out-of-the-way town where 
Moppet had lived ever since she was a baby, peo- 
ple never thought of such a thing as sending a 
valentine. I don’t believe, if you had shown one 
to Mr. Prime, who kept the village store, he would 
have known what it was, even. 

So there were none to buy. If there had been, 
Moppet’s mother would have bought one—one 
that didn’t cost too much. And it was quite too 
late to send for one now. 

“T guess you'll get one next year,” said she. 

But next year was a long time off, and the 
thought of what might possibly happen then 
wasn’t much of a comfort to Moppet. 

“T wish I could to-morrow,” she said, soberly. 

Mamma didn’t believe she could, but you 
wouldn’t have caught her saying so. She smiled, 
and began counting the stitches on the heel of 
Moppet’s little red stocking. 

Just then Mr. Frazer took his pipe out of his 
mouth. Mr. Frazer was a tin-pedler man, who 
often stopped there for dinner, and sometimes for 
an after-dinner smoke. He was a very pleasant- 
looking man, Moppet thought, and he almost 
always brought her an apple or a piece of candy 
when he came. 

“So you never had a valentine, eh ?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” said Moppet, bashfully. 

‘And never saw one? Well! well! now that’s 
a dreadful pity !” 

Mr. Frazer’s eyes twinkled. Was he laughing 
at her? Moppet wondered. But before she could 
quite settle the matter in her own mind, she heard 
a little tap at the window. 


eagerly. 


twas so 






drab and wi ite pet outside. 

his dinner. 

So Moppet opened the window, and got a hand- | he’s got on, mamimz. ? 
ful of crumbs, and fed the dove half of them, and | 

| left the other half on the table. 
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And nobody but Betty, the cat, saw Mr. Fraser 


put those crumbs into his great-coat pocket when 

he was ready to start. 

though maybe she wondered what he meant to do 
| with them. 


And Betty didn’t tell; 


“Good-by,” 


“Look out for the valentine, now.” 


think about. 
breakfast. 


Moppet, the tears just ready, to fall. 
come before every day this winter. 
do you 
baked him in a p- 


And then Moppet felt very sure he was laugh- 


But the next morning she had something else to 
Dovey Diamond didn’t come to his 


He didn’t come to his dinner, either. 


‘“‘Where do you s’pose he is, mamma?” asked 


s’pose somebody’s c-caught him, and 
pie ?” 
“No, no, dear; I guess not.” 
“Then where is he, mamma ?” 
“T don’t know, my child.” 


Then Moppet curled herself up on the lounge 


and had just begun to cry in good earnest, when 


“Tap! tap! tap! 
the window. 
joy. 





“Oh, it’s Dovey Diamond!” she cried, feret- 
ting for the moment everything but her pretty 


” 


came a sharp little beak against 
She sprang up, almost wild with 


For the Companion. 
TOM’S QUANDARY. 


“T’ve got a beautiful valentine, 
But of all the girls I know, 
I cannot make up my mind at all 
Whom I shall send it to. 


“T asked mamma, and she said, of course, 
The only thing to be done 
Ts to send to the one I love the best; 
But I love them every one! 


“T like the ones with the yellow hair, 
And the eyes that look so blue; 
But then, when I see the bright black eyes 
And hair, T like them too! 


“T like the dignified, sober ones, 
So prim and demure and neat; 
But still, the merry-faced laughing girls 
Are every bit as sweet. 
“Oh, dear, was ever a wretched boy 
In such a puzzle before? 
Tf I had a hundred valentines, 
I should want a hundred more.” 
SIDNEY DAYRE. 





For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


It was a blowing, blustering St. Valentine’s 


Day, fifty years ago. 
Mrs. 


ing her. 


thot wos almost as long as her gown. 


“And he’s come atter | 


he sang out to Moppet, after he had | 
harnessed his gray horse into his red pung. | 


ing at her, and she hated dreadfully to be laughed | 


| at. jon! 


‘‘He’s always 
O mamma! | 















Bly was making ginger-bread—muster 
ginger-bread,” she called it; and Nellie was watch- 
She was a wee, chubby girl in a linsey- 
woolsey gown that was long enough to reach the 
tops of her laced-up leather shoes, and a dark tier 
T am afraid 
if you had seen her, you would have said she 





“Oh, it’s Dovey !” de teh tenn cried, flying to the win- | 
dow. “O mamma, come quick! What ts that 
Oh, look!” 

Mamma didn’t need to look—she knew without 
looking. 

“T guess,” said she, smiling, “I guess it’s an 
honest-truly valentine, dear.” 

That is just what it proved to be. 

Mamma let Dovey Diamond in, and untied a 
silken string which held the large white envelope 
under his wing. Then Moppet opened it, trembling 
with eagerness. 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh!” she cried, too full of joy to 
do anything besides scream. ‘See the flowers, 
mamma! o-oh! and that little girl with a wreath 
Where did it come from? I never saw any- 
thing half so pretty! O mamma! mamma!” 

And would you believe that that foolish little 
Moppet began to cry again with her arms tight 
round her mother’s neck ! 

“T s’pose it’s ’cause I’m so glad I don’t know 
what to do,” she said, beginning to laugh next 
minute. ‘‘O mamma, who do you s’pose sent it ?” 

Mamma knows, or thinks she does, which is 
quite as well. She thinks Mr. Frazer could tell 
more about it than any one else. 

And Betty knows, too,—-she knows what Mr. 
Frezer meant to do with those crumbs. 

But Moppet hasn’t begun to guess yet. 

A. C. 8 
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For the Companion, 
BABY’S VALENTINE. 


It came in a box with her name on 
the cover, 





must love her; 


mine, 
Though it did say, “My darling, be 
my valentine.” 





looked just like a little old woman. She wore a 
cap, too,—I forgot to mention that,—a tiny linen 
cap trimmed with lace. 

She looked on and wondered a long time before 
she spoke, thinking over and over what she should 
say. 

“If you please, mother,” said she, at last, “I 
would like to know what makes you call it mus- 
ter ginger-bread. Is there mustard in it ?” 

Her mother laughed. 


said, kindly. 
muster ginger-bread, unless because it is the kind 
that is most always sold on the muster-ground.” 

‘Well, it smells very nice, I think,” said Nellie. 
Pretty soon, her mother rolled her dough again, 
and taking a knife, cut out a heart-shaped piece, 
which she put in to bake with the rest. And when 
it was done to a nice brown, she gave it to Nellie. 

“There’s a valentine heart for you,” she said. 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am!” cried Nellie, eagerly. 

She was so happy! She couldn’t have been 
better pleased with a real golden heart, such as I 
saw on a valentine to-day, with a pretty verse be- 
neath it, and roses and lilies all around. 

Only a little while ago I heard this same Nellie 
telling this story to a little maid in a white pinafore, 
whose cashmere frock doesn’t reach anywhere 
near the tops of her dainty kid boots, and who 
had been crying for as much as ten minutes be- 
cause she only had five lovely valentines, all sil- 
ver and gold, and cobwebby lace and flowers. 

“When I ’spected siz!” she wailed, with a 
finger in each eye. 





i her this story. 


“Why, Auntie! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


“What aileth the door-bell, de ar children, I pray; 
eee 


Jingle, jingle! with seg arce a* 
it jingles,” the little ones say, 


“Because it is * * * ¥ * * ¥ *®? % ee 


“What scampering feet do I hear in the street?” 


“© Auntie! Bob, Charlie and * * * * 


And the rest all ring bells and the n bes at a retreat, 
.* 


Because it is * * * * * * * ** 


“Ah! what are you doing, my Marian, say? 


Don't you know that your dreams may * * * * ** *? 


Then why trim your pillow with leaves of the bay, 


“Yes, 


14, 1745. 
ty of her time. 
she came near marry ing. 
And some one had sent it who surely | ment of 
oscitating ; 
But she couldn’t read it, this baby of | dige sting furnace 





“Oh no, my child, there’s no mustard in it,” she | 
“And I don’t know why it’s called | 


Just because it is * ******* #7 R &% 


Auntie; of foolish things under the sun, 
The most foolish are dreams, Saduios 


Yet, I'll sleep upon bay-leaves, ‘to. nig nt, just for fun, 


Because it is ** * * * * * # *? 
L ILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials name a lady who was born on February 
She is said to have been the greatest beau- 
The finals name a roy: Vy person whom 
Cross-words, of equal length: A lark; an instru 
warfare among the Kaflirs; phraseology ; 

rr vdiant ; to gain; a round building; a 





a fish; a detached bastion; a deed 
of renow n; to promote growth; a Scripture name; 
a month; resembling a sword. RIS. 


3. 
BEHEADINGS. 


Behead ostentation and 
leave a relation, 

Mounted upward, and 
leave 2 sweet flower; 

Behead what is lonely, 
and leave but one 
only, 

A fortune, and 
civil power; 
Behead what is pleas- 
ing, and leave what 
is free zing, 

\ procession, 
April's te: 
Sehead what's clys sian, 


leave 


and leave 








leave the act of divis- 
ion, 

At hand, and leave 
something that 
hears ; 


Behead to intently 
view, and leave two 
or three of you; 

Now you'll find that the 
letters left out 

By decapitation, — in 
their new situation, 

Will spell what you'll 
have without doubt. 


CLEVELAND. 


4. 
A DIAMOND. 


tke kkk * 


cee . 
HHH HE HEHEHE 


1. In vice and virtue. 
2. A sailor. 
3%. A city of Bouches- 
= Rhdéne. 
The principal sea 
peri of Austria. 

- A well-known 
saint, whose feast is 
kept in February. 

6. Reposing. 

7. To pain acutely. 

8 The name of a 
man who never went 


| anywhere without his brother, 


9. In love and hate. CyRiIL DEANE. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 
I’ve caught a little runaway 
Playing postman for to-day. 
His bag’s as full as it can hold, 
But he is shivering with the cold; 
He needs a coat and hat and shoes, 
And I’m afraid his way he’ll lose. 
“Your name, dear child, pray tell to me’ 
He spells it thus—what can it be? 
Seeewepeaaydee. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


ANAGRAMS. 


The names of six world-renowned writers will be 
found in the following anagrams: 


- Oh, master homo! 

N. B., I will recall my aunt. 
. Claws totter. 

: Chile ¢ darkness. 

. Any slender font, 

. Some one came for Jirep. 


een ™ 


H. A. G 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





Then grandmamma, that was Nellie Bly, told | 


1. 1. LuLEtpLasr 
% orev i eros 
3 CANNON 
4ECCENTRIC 
&mOROcCcCO 
6&1 LiopbwitLbe 
7%27cCtIrtNNA*MOWN 
—LINCOLN. 
2. TRADER 
Ra lIsE 
ICE 
K 
EEL 
RANGE 
SLASHED 
3. 1, T-ape-r. 2, P-lane-t. %, P-rnn-e. 4, P-arson-s 
5, S-hoot-s. 6, L-amen-t. 7, B-oar-d. 















































































































The Remecription Price of the COMPANION is | 
$1.75 year, payment in advance, NEW SUB- 
oo = TIONS can commence at any time during the 


rt 


The c omps anion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the ¢ Companion, when sent by mail, | 
‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHE 4 OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Reyistered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after reecip of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue | 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-otlice ade iress is giver 

Always give the name of ‘the Post- office 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
void paper shows tO what time your subseription is 
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The < ‘ourts have decided that all subseribers to newse | 

papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be dise mtinued, 

Letters to bs ublishers should be addressed to PER- 

RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





Mass, 





For the Companion. 
FOOD. 


Our bodies are made up of what we eat. 

An article to be suitable for food must contain at 
least one of the elementary substances of which the 
body consists, and this must be capable of a ready 
separation from all other clements. The latter, if not 
poisonous, will be rejected from the system without 
harm. 


The best kinds of food are such as contain the most 
of the bodily elements. Milk contains all, and is hence 
a perfect food. 

A proper diet is such a combination of articles as 
together furnish all the elements in due 
while, at the same time, these articles please the taste 
and gratify our love of variety. Starvation would 
result in time if a single one of these elements were 
lacking. Not only must muscle, bone, ete., be pro- | 
vided for, but still more, brain, nerve and every secre 
tion. 

The 
for 
br 


proportion, 


modern fancy for the whitest bread is at fault, 
such bread is deficient in the elements that make 
ain, nerves and bones. Hence the tendency to ner- 
vous diseases, dyspepsia, and decaying teeth. Ab- 
sence of vegetable food gives rise to scurvy; the too 
exclusive use of animai food, to gout. 

But food must be digested. For this no less than 
tive digestive fluids are secreted by appropriate glands 
—stliva, for starch and sugar; gastric juice, for flesh, 
fish, eggs, ete.; bile and pancreatic juice, for fat, the 
latter also aiding in the digestion of starch; and the 
A de- 
ficiency in any one of these results in some form of 
dyspepsia. 

The digested food must pass from the intestines 
into the circulation. Hence myriads of hungry mouths 
seize it from the former, and pour it through countless 
minute vessels, which constantly unite and form 
larger, into the right side of the heart. Should these 
vessels be closed up by intlammation, the body would 
waste away, however good the appetite and vigorous 
the digestion. 


intestinal secretions, to complete the process. 


This imperfect blood does not, however, yet go into 
the full circulation, but passes round through the 
lungs with the venous blood and then into the left 
side of the heart, whence it is sent out into the arte- 
ries a pure fluid, rich in every element. 

But the process of nutrition is not yet finished, 
Those sleepless workers, the ultimate cells, whether 
of brain, or bone, or muscle, or membrane, throw- 
ing off each moment the waste débris, take from the 
same arterial fluid each what it needs. 


—_——_—_@—_—_ 


For the Coz::panion. 


SIMPLE FLORICULTURE. 


lt is my desire in this article to give the readers of 
the Companion a few hints and directions which will 
enable them to successfully manage a flower-garden 
the coming summer. 

rhe question of soils is of course one which should 
be considered carefully, but still it must not be thought 
that because we have not the finest of loam we can- 
not grow plants. In a few words, the question of 
soils can be settled by using that which we have, 


ways of the space, adding a liberal supply of well 
decomposed manure, and thoroughly incorporating it 
with the earth. Level off the space, removing all 
débris with a rake. 

We 
thirty feet long by ten or fifteen wide. First, we will 
have a large oval bed in the centre of this space, set- 
ting the outside border with Coleus, a beautiful bed- 
ding foliage plant, using the variety “Beauty,” a 
bright red-colored dwarf. Set the balance of the bed 
in geraniums, of different colors, both double and sin- 
gle. On either side of this large bed make two smaller 
ones, of any shape desired. In one we would set 
Petunias, in the other a mixture of plants from seeds, 
say Phiox, Zinnia, and Aster. 

These beds, when in full bloom, would make a beau- 
tiful sight, and could be easily cared for. A rose-bush 
may be set here and there in the space, or, what is 
more desirable, along one entire edge of the space set 
a hedge. or border, of rose-bushes, alternating white 
and trieties. For white we would advise Mad. 























red \ 








|} and a third to Portulaccas, that most beautiful plant 


| success with some particular plant, to make it his 


loosening it thoroughly to a good depth, spading both | 


will suppose that our allotted space is about | 
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Plautier, M Mad. La Charme, Baron de Maynard, and 
Coq’s des Blanche and Alpes. For red and crimson 
varieties, President Lincoln, Marshall P. Wilder, 
Gen. Jac queminot, Louis Van Hoatte, and Victor Ver- 
dier. These varieties are all hardy, Hybrid Perpetu- 
als, and bloom about the same time. If well cared 
for, and kept trimmed to the same height, nothing in 
the whole demain of Flora can equal them in point of 
beauty and fragrance. 

Beds of different shapes—half circles and small 
squares are pretty—can be formed to good advantage. 
One of these we would devote to miscellaneous plants, 
like Fuchsias, Heliotrope, etc.; another to Tulips, 


of many-colored flowers. 

We advise the kinds named, knowing that a begin- 
ner would experience but little difficulty with them, 
but it is advisable in all cases, if the planter has had 


leading kind. 

By all means would we have a bed of Chrysanthe- 
mums for autumn blooming. We know of nothing 
that is so satisfactory during the late fall months as 
this plant, and it is peculiarly attractive because of 
the different shapes of the flowers of the three spe- 
cies, viz.: Japanese, Chinese, and Pompons. 

The garden should be watered three or four times 
each week, and watered thoroughly. 

In brief, loosening the soil» thorough watering, 
weeding, and the application of liquid manures when 
the plants become weak from excessive bloom, are 
the essential points to be observed in the culture of 
the kinds we have named. “Movpus.” 





_——— 
RIDING BEAR-BACK. 


The “natural uses” of wild beasts is a question not 
likely to be settled by the success of an occasional 
tamer or trainer. A seal may be taught to turn a 
crank, and a bear to play horse, but this does not 
prove that the seal and bear families were made for 
such employment. The Chinese exploit of making a 
“saddle-bear” will do for a curiosity—like an Arizona 
man’s equally useless exploit of making a “saddle- 
ostrich.” A writer to the New York Journal tells 
this story, from Chico, California: 


To create an appetite, and give tone to the digest- 
ive apparatus, use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
—EEE—E 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites. Is composed of two most valuable 
remedies of medicine for the cure of Consumption, 
Scrofula and all wasting conditions of the body. [Adv. 

a 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are widely known 
as an admirable remedy for Bronchitis, Hoarseness and 
Coughs. “Have found them valuable as a remedy against 
Hoarseness and Throat troubles, and heartily recommend 
them.” Rev. D. C. Townsend, Oskaloosa, lowa. (Ade. 

“4 My 


GROWN SEEDS 


Z Produce,by all odds,fines 
Flowers, earliest Vegeta- 
bles and Crops. Plants by 
the 100,000. ("Send 10c. “Ke 
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y seeds(40 sorts). d.A. 
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Cannot be Surpassed. New Seed Catalogue for 1886. 
Free to ali. st published. Over 225,000 copies al- 
ready mailed. by oug «7 ee nave it. Send your 
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PERFUME, Lastin Forever. METCALF'S 
VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY CLUB 
SACHETS, when made into packages, and packed 
with clothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, stationery, 
or furniture, impart a grateful odor. Sample 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





People living in the neighborhood of New China- 
town witnessed a novel sight on Tuesday last, when a 


EPPS’S 


Chinaman went galloping along the street on the | 


back of a monster bear, which was going at a pretty 


lively rate. 

Old Bruin was brid'ed and saddled after the regular 
fashion, and his slant-eyed rider wore a heavy pair of 
spurs. The rider and ‘his steed halted in the 
street of the Chinese quarters, and the bear was led 
back into a little shed. 

The bear was found to be of the black species, and 
was a regular Jumbo in size, standing nearly as high as 
acow. Inconversation w ith the owner, it was learned 
that he had caught his bear when it was a very small 
cub; that he carried it to his cabin, cared for it ten- 


| derly, and when it grew large enough, he trained it to 


draw a small wagon and to perform numerous tricks. 


| The bear has always been well treated, and runs about 


as it pleases, but always returns to its master when 
called. 

When the bear became strong, the Chinaman began 
riding him, and never had any trouble. 


the brute a better companion than a dog, for he will 
go into water and bring out game, or will carry to his 
owner ducks or quails he has killed. The Chinaman 
lives near the Ten-Mile House on the Humboldt road, 
und yesterday was his first trip to Chico with his 


| trick-bear. 


ee 


OLD-TIME COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


American boys would be restive if they were pupils 
in the great English schools of Rugby and Eton, 
where the younger scholars are obliged to “fag” and 
to submit to the tyranny of their elders. But in the 
last century the laws which governed students in 
some of our American colleges were little better than 
the present customs of English schools. The follow- 
ing regulations were in force at Prineeton Colle ge, 
N.J., when President Davies was at its head: 

Every scholar in College shall keep his hat off about 
ten rods to the President, and five to the Tutors. 

Every scholar shall rise up and make obeisance 
when the President goes in or out of the Hall, or en- 
ters the pulpit on days of religious worship. 

Every Freshman sent of an errand shg ih go and do 
it faithfully, and make quick return. 

When he first comes into the company of a supe- 


rior, or in speaking to him, he shall show his respect 
by pulling off his hat. 





There were many similar rules, compelling the 
| lower classes to render a degree of homage to the 
| higher classes, which would not be enforced to-day, 
jana it seems to people almost incredible that they 
could ever have found favor in American colleges. 
Yet are the young students to-day more courtly, def- 
erent and polished than were their fathers? 
——_—_—_¢@— 
ON THE BRIDGE, 


There is a story to the effect that a lady once rather 
rudely said to a famous man, who was the unfortunate 
possessor of a broken nose, ‘Sir, I have always liked 
you, but, to tell the truth, I can’t get over your nose.” 
“No wonder, madam,’ was the quick reply. “The 
bridge is gone.” Perhaps some such reason led to the 
perplexity of the lawyer in the following scene : 





Witness—Yes, sir; he struck me on the bridge—— 
Lawyer (sharply interrupting)—How is that? You 
said a while ago that he struck you on the balcony. 
Witness—sSo he did, sir. I’m telling you no lie: 
Lawyer—Did he strike you more than once? 
: Witness—Only once, sir, and I was satistied with 
that 
Lawye r—How, then, could he strike you on the 
bridge and on the balcony at the same time, and with 
one blow? 
Witness—Anyhow he did, sir. 
Judge (interfering)—On what balcony? 
Witness—The balcony of the hotel, yer Honor. 
| Judge—And on what bridge? 
Witness—The bridge of my nose, sir. Had the spal- 
peen waited, I'd ha’ told him mesilf! 





—_——__—_@——____. 

“YOUR OLD PAINTS.” 
“No man isa hero to his valet,” runs a French say- 
jing. After reading the following, from a recent 
| Paris letter to the Savannah News, one is ready to 
think that no artist is a genius to his grandchild: 


| 





M. Meissonier is enthusiastically 
memory of his father, of whom he will talk for 
j hours. He is very fond, too, of his children, and 
they of him. To his grandchildren he is a patron 
saint. But they have little regard for his work as an 
artist. 

He told me how Mr. Knight gave one of them on 
her birthday a beautiful white satin fan, and how he 
offered to paint a little picture upon it. The ten-year- 
old maiden was highly indignant. , 

—_ just guess you won't do any such thing, grand. 
pa!” she exclaimed. “I don’ t want my nice fan dirtied 
up with your old paints!” 

“Thus,” said the great artist, “the child searned 
what the empress would have prized. Which is 
right, I wonder, the child or the empress?” 


devoted to the 


main | 


He now rides | 
him whenever he goes hunting and fishing, and finds | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
} the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
E50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 


for it, and keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25c. 
| German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 
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Guide 
Is a work of nearly 200 


, colored plates, 1,000 
Tilustrations, with descri 


tions of the Ds 
Flowers and Vegetables, prices of ‘SEE DS 
and Plants, and how to get and grow 
them. Printed in English and German. P2] only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS, 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester. N.Y. 


HENLEY 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


PATENTED 


The only practical Machine in use that makes the fence 
in field wherever wanted. Weaves any length or size of 
Picket or Board, or any size Wire. Is best fence for 
farm and stock purposes. The Monarch Machine is 
strong, light, durable. Can be operated by man or boy, 











Address, mentionin thie paper, 


M. C. HE Sole Manufacturer, 
Factory, 523 to B33. Nei 
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An Elegant Panel Picture. 


In order to advertise Mellin’s Food 
In every home, we will mall, on ga 
of 3c. in stamps (to pay p 
elegant panel picture printed | in. con 
colors. Size, 12x28 inches. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 Central Wharf, Boston. 





and the price brings it within the reach of every farmer. 


6th St., Richmond, Ind. 

















| JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 
| John Anderson, my Jo John, 
When first I was your wife, 
On every washing day, John 
I wearied of my life. 
It made you cross to see, John, 
Your shirts not white as snow, 
I washed them with our home-made soap, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


Ah! many a quarrel then, John, 
Had you and I togither, 

But now all that is changed, Jchn, 
We'll never have anither; 

For washed with Ivory Soap, John, 
Your shirts are white as snow, 
And now I smile on washing day, 

John Anderson, my Jo. 





OO BA. 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhero. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 
a ee pat at a gl 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 

Single numbers by mail 25 cts.; yearly, 50 cts. 

BENTLEY’S ART-NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, New York. 


’ RS 1878, 





























THE GREAT CHI 


Give away as premiums to those furnis clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches. ete. WHI 


TEA SETS of yaw and 68 





orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 piece s 
with 12 and 15 orders. STEM NG 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOL Re 
BAND o Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 


or Moss- 

White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we wi 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete Premium 
ana om Li — ont GREAT CHINA 


co 
te St., Boston, Mass. 
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GRAPE VINES er $4.15 for $3 Hs 


'THE STORRS & HARRISON CO 
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